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HUMPHRE 


From the New York Observer. — 
Y’Ss THOUGHTS ON. EDUCA. 
TION. 


FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 
It hac always been a question. how early children 


r subjects of parental training and 


- whether they should be subjected to any kind of 
authority or restraint, before they are capable of 
_ being influenced as moral and accountable agents. 
That during the firet few days of his life, an infant 
. Can no more be brought under government, than 
_» any of the lower animals, I suppose all will agree, 


‘and the decided opinion of some, 


perhaps of the 


majority, is, that hothing like discipline should be 
‘ attempted, till the child is old enough to understand 
' the reasen of it. ‘To this opinion, after some expe- 
- ¥ience and the maturest reflection, I cannot sub- 
- scribe. -I regard the question merely as a question 

of facet, and not as involving the accountable agen- 
- cy of the: child at all. How early can you begin 
. to check its peevishness, and mould its temper to 
_ your wishes? If you can safely and with any ad- 


van 


begin, when the infant is three months or 
- six months old, it is a point of no importance with | 


_..me, how low. it is found on the scale of moral agen- 


As God has nowhere told me, that I must 


_ wait till my child can reason and feel itself to blame 
. for crying and showing a bad temper, before I at- 


tempt 


to lay it under any restraint, I consider my- 


self authorized, nay bound, to take it in hand, just 
as soon as can bend the twig in a right direc- 
tion. 
‘Without, therefore, pretending to fix upon the 
- earliest week, or month, I do not hesitate to give it 
as my opinion, that considerable progress may be 
made under six months, if not under four ; and 
that parental authority ought to be well established 
within the first year and a quarter. Jt has been done 
a thousand times, and why should it not be a thousand 


‘more! 


The best governed children, and will you 


pardon me if I add, the only well governed child- 
ren, are those who are brought into complete sub- 
jection in the nursery; and tnost of thei at so ear- 
ly a day, that they cannot remember when, half 
choked by their stubborn wills, they first lisped 
out, “ I won't,” to try the great question of mastery 


with their mothers and were conquered. 


One 


thing every body must admit—children are capa- 
ble of gtiowing, plainly enough, to what race they 


belong, at a very’tender 


age. It is astonishing to 


see how early the spirited little fellow will stiffen 
its body, and throw back its head and kick and strike 
and put forth other demonstrations of its high dis- 
pleasure: and who can doubt, that when these 

‘ signs of depravity appear, it is time for the parent 
_ to enter on a course of counteraction and repres- 
sion. - 


Every nurse must have observed that infants be- 
- gin to form habits, troublesome or otherwise, al- 
most as soon as they begin to breathe. Lay them 


quietly down at first, and they will soon become 
accustomed to it, so as to relieve you of a great 


deal of care. 


Rock them to sleep a few times, and 


you must doit always. Carry them about the 
‘ room for a single day in your arms, when they are 
uneasy, and they will find you exercise enough for 
the rest of the year. 


take advan 
them into all good 


talkin 


Now why should you not 
of this extreme ductility, to mould 
habits, including the most im- 


nt of all, a cheerful submission to your author- 
ity? As it is easy to accustom children, before 
they are a year old, to go to bed alone in the dark, 
and exceedingly delightful to hear them cooing and 


themselves tu sleep, s0 may they unques- 
tionably be brought to yield implicitly to the look 
and the voice of a parent, at the tenderest age ; and 


when the habit is thus early formed, it saves infi- 


nite trouble to both. 


Waiving entirely, for the present, the question 
whether the rod is ever to be used in the adminis- 
tration of family government, I remark in the first 


- place, that this government s 


be uniform. 


This isa point in which a great many worthy 
heads of families show their almost utter waut of 
tact and good judgment: and failing here, they 
succeed but poorly in any of their efforts to estab- 
lish and maintain the authority which God has made 
it their duty to exercise over their own household. 


’ There is no reason to doubt, that parents of this 


class love their children as tenderly as any other 


’ class; and it is certain, that many of them intend 


to be conscientious and faithful in the discharge of 
all their duties, Their theory of government may 
be perfectly correct, and they begin quite well, per- 


haps. 


They bring the child to terms, and make 


him feel that direct resistance to their will is hope- 
~ Jess.and out of the question. But they donot carry 
an even hand. Now they are strict, even to a fault, 
and anon they vibrate to the opposite extreme. 
" What they forbid one day, they allow the next. 


There is no certainty, no uniformity in their ad- 


ministration. 


Their own temperament is fitful. 
They are governed more by the east wind, than by 
a sober judgment. The child, if it does wrong, Is 
in greater danger before dinner than after. He is 
_ punished, perhaps, too severely, one hour, and stuffed 


with cake and sugar plumbs the next, to square 


on 


the account. 

Now such an administration will never succeed. 
' Children must know what to depend on. You must 
ve them no reason to apprehend too great dis- 
leasure on the one hand, nor to hope for extreme 
Having settled in your own 


the other. 


minds what is right, what obedience your children 
and what authority it is your duty to ex- 


owe you, 


ercise over them, you must hold a steady rein. 
What you are and what you require to-day, you 
‘must be and must require to-morrow. Giving with 


doi 


all, is worse than lost labour. 
be efficient, whether civil or domestic, where there 
is a great want°of uniformity and consistency in 
‘the administration. 


family government should 


one.hand and taking with the other; doing and un- 
‘e demanding all, and then yielding more than 


o government can 


be strictly 


teat. 
Nothing can be more destructive of domestic 
harmony than parental favouritism. So long as 


children of the same famil 


differ essentially in 


their characters and dispositions, (and this is often 


the case,) so long as some are gentile, affectionate, 


im 
_and if 


of moral discrimination. 


ap 
to persona . at 
which every good government isadministered. 
love consists in complacency a father 
love a dutiful better than an unduti- 


Indeed, he cannot help it, and there is 


far as parental 
may certain! 


ful son. 
no partiality in this. But if he indulges one child 


more than another; if he punishes this and lets 
that go free; if he is blind to the faults of one and 
severe to mark those of another, he is partial, and 


never in this way govern well: 
children will see and feel the wrong. If 


His 


have reason to complain obey him, it will be from 


‘fear and not from affection; and he will be so far 


those who. 


|guthority and “ bring. down his grey haire with 


| ig made to eat the bitter fruits of his own ways, 


| to one point, differ essentially, both in theory and 


Conspicuous in the experience of all the children 
and obedient, and others stubborn and unfilial, it is|of God—the greut strength of believers, singl 
ible for any parent to regard them alike ; 
he could, it would only show his own want 
He must approve and dis- 
prove, reward and punish, with a strict regard 


Icharacter. This isthe great principle on | | 
So| is more. 


| stern, and the other too lax and indulgent. Or if 


| point of light. 


“The most of IC; dat never use it to weaken the au-| 


from securing the reverence and gratitude of his 
favourites, that they will be the first to despiee, his 
sorrow to the grave.” ‘If a perverse child will com- 
plain, because his privileges are abridged, and he 


there is no help for it. He might restore himeelf 
to the standing and affection which he has forfeited, 
if he would; and he has no more right to say, 
when he is punished and others are rewarded, that 
‘injustice is done him, than the thief has to com- 
lain, that he is imprisoned while his honest neigh- 
urs are unmolested. But while this is true on 
the one hand, let every parent guard as much as 
possible against all appearance of partiality on the 
other; and the moment the prodigal returns, and 
says, * father [ have sinned,” let him be received 
with open arms, however far he may have wander- 
ed, and whatever grief he inay have occasioned. 
Thirdly: family government requires unily of 
Seeling, gudgment, and action. 
.If parents are not of one heart and one mind, in 
regard to this matter, it will be found extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to rule their household 
well, And how many families suffer from this 
want of unity! The father and mother, instead of 
“ seeing eye toeye,” and directing all their efforts 


practice. As they do not think alike, they move 
In opposite directions. One parent, perhaps is too 


one has correct views of parental authority, and 
the manner in which it should be exercised, the 
other looks at the whole subject in a very erroneous 
What one regards as a serious 
fault, the other overlooks.as an excusable foible.— 
Where one thinks the rod is called for, the other is 
entirely opposed to it. Where one is actuated by 
principle and good judgment, in the painful admin- 
istration of necessary discipline, the other is sway- 
ed by a morbid tenderness, which would screen the 
little culprit, perhaps to his undoing. 

Iam aware that a perfect agreement in regard 
to the most judicious system of family government 
cannot in all cases be expected. ‘T'he father and 
mother may not be able, though they earnstly de- 
sire it, to think alike on this subject; nor upon 
some others, perhaps, of great practical moment. 
This is exceedingly tobe regretted. But although 
you may differ in judgment, you may sustain each 
other in action, and you must do it, or your autho- 
rity is gone. What can the father do, if the 
mother takes the part of the child? Or what can 
the mother do, if the tather comes in and takes the 
darling boy out of her hands? Discuss these mat- 
ters between yourselves as much as you please; 
but never let your childhood know or suspect that 
you are not perfectly agreed. A mother will some- 
times think that the father is too severe ; and let her 
convince him of it if she can, as soon as they are 
alone. A father, in his turn, will sometimes think 
the mother injudicious; and let him do the same. 
But never let either interfere at the time. Sup- 
pose the most trying case that is likely to happen 
suppose the child to be punished a little beyond its 
demerits; how trifling is the momentary suffering, 
compared with the mischief which would result 
from that kind of interference of which I am here 
speaking! Think alike, if possible. At all events 
strengthen each other® hands, and never seem to 
differ. Let your children see, that in the admin- 
istration of government you are one; that you have 
one heart and one aim; and that nothing is to be 
hoped for from any appeal that can be made to 
either. Take the opposite course; let the jarring 
of interfering aud conflicting action be felt, and 
your house, being “divided against itself, cannot 
stand.” Your own opinion is, that you better know 
how to bend the twig than your wife, or your, hus- 
band, as the case may be. If this be true, render 
thanks to God for giving you the talent, and make 
thority of your companion, who, after all, will 
sometimes be nearer right than yourself. 

Fourthly : it isessential to a wise and efficient do- 
mestic adininistration, that each parent should car- 
ry through any course of discipline that he or she 
undertakes, without any direct assistance from the 
other. In almost every such case, either to offer 
aid or apply for it, weakens the authority which it 
is intended to strengthen. Whenever a father un- 
dertakes to subdue a perverse child, he must do it 
effectually without looking any where but to God 
for help, and without accepting it, should it be ever 
so kindly offered. If the boy sees that he needs or 
receives any extraneous aid, his authority is weak- 
ened. In like manner, whenever the mother com- 
mands, she must be obeyed; and if there is any 
resistance, she must be left to overcome it by her- 
self, especially in the nursery. ‘The father may 
be convinced that he could accomplish the object 
s.oner than the mother, and may wish to relieve 
her from the painful struggle in which he sees her 
engaged, but it will never do. What she has be- 
gun, she must finish. The child must yield, and 
must yield to her, and not to somebody else. She 
may regret that she did not leave the task tostronger 
nerves but there is no retreat. She must carry 
her point, or her authority will be despised. Ever 
thing of this sort, nodoubt, ought to be well consid- 
ered, and as far as practicable, agreed upon before- 
hand; and if an older child requires discipline, the 
father ought in most cases to undertake it. But 
the,point on which I insist is, that what either pa- 
rent actually undertakes, must be finished without 
any inimediate and obvious help from the other. 


SAMPSON SHORN OF HIS LOCKS. 


The strong man of Israel was endowed with su- 
pernatural strength, of which and its continuance 
the token was, that “no razor shall come upon his 
head.” Here lay the secret of his great strength; 
viz., not in his locks alone, but in them as an evi- 
dence of his dependence, his obedience, and the 
promise and faithfulness of God. But Sampson 
was enticed to betray his secret, and thus exposed 
himself to the loss of supernatural aid. The token 
of this loss was, that he was shorn of his locks. 
And when that loss was experienced, he became 
weak asother men. He essayed to go out and 
shake himself, as at other times before, but he wist 
not that the Lord was departed from him. Now 
his enemies took him,and put out his eyes, and 
brought him down to Gaza, and bound him in fet- 
ters of brass, and he did grind in the prison house. 
Sampson shorn of his locks was no longer availa- 
ble for any valuable purpose. ll the designs of 
his miraculous birth and supernatural strength were 
frustrated; all the use now made of him was to 
serve or ainuse his enemies. And all this, not be- 
cause he was not yet Sampson in name and in many 


respects, not because he had lost the form or organl- | most profane of the sailors seated himself on the 


zation of his former self, but simply, because he 
was shorn of his locks, his great strength was gone; 
God had departed from him. 

The history of Sampson was doubtless designed 
to afford instruction in relation to various points of 
experience and practice. It illustrates the efficacy 
of faith, the potency, the great strength of Divine 
aid, and it shows the danger of losing this great 
strength by unbelief, by worldly compliances, and 
by self-indulgence. But this one truth stands out 
prominently in the history of Sampson, and is 


or collectively, lies in that which betokens the Di- 
vine presence. Look .at the individual believer, 
what is he? He is a man, a rational creature, a |- 
moral agent, having temporal and eternal interests. 
But thus far he differs not from other men. He 
He has a supernatural communication 
from God; “the secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him, and he will show them his cove- 
nant.” He has a faith which is the gift of God, 
and which is evinced by appropriate fruits; and 
though the principle of this faith is never in fact, 
extinguished in the soul, yet its active exercises and 
visible fruits are liable to great variations. The great 
strength of the believer may be said to lie in the 
vigoroug exercises of his faith; for these betoken 
the p ce of God. And these exercises are 


Y | tors, Bethels, Temperance Societies, &c. 


severing obedience. When these ia 
the believer is like Sampson, shorn of hi¥_< 
He has become weak as other men, as to précent | 
appearances and effects. True, the root of the I 
matter may be in him, and it may flourish again, | 
as did Sampson’s locks. But at present, and in 
regard to sensible manifestations, he 1s weak as| 
other men. He has descended from the elevated 
ground of a believer to the common level of humag | 
strength. He does not talk, nor act, nor pray, nor 
gain victories, as he once did. He is grinding for | 
the world, or making sport for his enemies, “*, | 

Look at the church as a collection of believers 
It is something more than a human voluntary a= 
sociation. It is an instititution of God. Jt hag 
supernatural communications of strength while. 
God is present, and while the tokens of his pre- 
sence are visible ; and thus, * Out of Zion, the pe 
fection of beauty, God hath shined.” Among the} 
tokens of Divine presence in a church, are a spirit’ 
of prayer, of brotherly love, of sincerity, of liberali- 
ty, and of mutual faithfulness. When the spirit is 
low, the church is like Sampson shorn of his locks. 
It may be slumbering under the influence of some 
earthly Delilah, or it may be putting forth the 
efforts of self-sufficiency and pride; it is all the 
same in effect; the church has become weak as 
other men; for God is gone. It may retain its 
forms, its ordinances, its ceremonies; but if the 
spirit of God is departed, it is like a church of old, 
having a name to live, while it is dead. 

From this view of the case, we may infer that 
apparently small changes and losses may be follow- 
ed by great and permanent evils. Sampson only 
lost his locks, and the consequence was, his eyes 
were put out and he sent to grind in a prison. 
The believer only loses his sensible love of the 
truth, his spiritual communion with God, the acti- 
vity of his faith, and the consequence is, a great 
and desolating declension, if not an open apostasy. 
The church only loses its spirituality, its praying 
posture at the footstool, its sense and acknowledg- 
ment of dependence, its lively impression of the 
doctrine of the cross, its faithful discipline, and the 
consequence is, a ‘lifeless, fruitless church ; and yet 
it is the same church still, as to all external orga- 
nization, and is ready to say, we have Abraham to 
our father. 

We also infer from the preceding view, the rea- 
son why the enemies of religion, the friends of er- 
ror, always profess to make but small changes.— 
They do not wish to revolutionize the church, not 
they. They propose but very slight alterations, as 
improvements; there is no real difference, or only 
shades of difference. The reason is, that the ene- 
mies of truth well know that the great strength of 
the church lies in a vital part, which may be ap- 
parently small; if they can reach this, all is secure. 
Thus the Philistines, having learnt where the 
great strength of Sampson te, only wanted his 
locks. It was but a shade of difference. He would 
be the same Sampson still, with a very slight im- 
provement. Thus, the tiger only wants to make 
a small hole in the throat of his victim; it is a 
very slight improvernent. 

Believers should beware of improvements made 
in the vitals of religion. Especially of those im- 
provements which take away the very things which 
God has made the tokens of his presence.— North- 
ern Watchman. 


DOING GOOD. 


Having tarried a few days in a beautiful village 
in the West, I embarked in a vessel that was 
crossing one of the great lakes. Three other in- 
dividuals had taken passage, and the night com- 
ing on found us waiting for a breeze. 

About nine o’clock, asthe sails were hoisted, 
another passenger came on board. When we had 
cleared the harbor he entered the cabin, and seem- 
ed to suppose that he was alone; for we had ail’ 
retired to our berths. The lamp was burning dim- 
ly on the table, but it afforded sufficient light for 
me to discover that he was young. Seating him- 
self beside it, he drew forth a book from his pocket, 
and read a few minutes. Suddenly from on deck 
was heard the voice of the captain uttering oaths, 
terrific beyond description. The .youth arose, 
laid his book on the chair, and knéeling beside 
it,in a low whisper engaged in prayer. I listen- 
ed attentively, and thought his soul seemed to burn 
within him. I could gather only an occasional 
word, or part of a sentence, such as ‘mercy,’ ‘dy- 
ing heathen,’ ‘sinners,’ &c. Presently he seem- 
ed in an agony of spirit for these swearers, and 
could scarcely suppress his voice while pleading 
with God tohave mercy on them. My soul was 
stirred within me. There was a sacredness in 
this piace, and I was self-condemned, knowing that 
I had also professed the name of Jesus, and had 
retired with my tellow passengers, to rest not 
having spoken of God or committed myself to his 
care. 

Early in the morning I was awaked by a loud 
voice at the door of the companion-way: “ Here! 
whose tracts are these ?” followed by other voices 
in threats and imprecations against tract distribu- 


I thought of the young stranger, and feared they 
would execute their threats upon him; but he 
calmly said, ‘Those tracts, sir, are mine. I have 
but a few, as you see, but they are very good, and 
you may takeone if you wish. I brought them on 
board to distribute, but you were all too busy last 
night.’ The sailor, smiled, and walked away mak- 
ing vo reply. 

‘We were soon called to breakfast with the cap- 
tain and mate. When we were seated at the table, 
‘Captain,’ said our young companion, ‘as the Lord 
supplies all our wants, if neither you nor the pas- 
sengers object, ] would like to ask his blessing on 
our repast.’ 

‘If you please,’ replied the captain, with appa- 
rent good will. In afew minutes the cook was 
on deck, and informed the sailors, who were in- 
stantly in an uproar, and their mouths filled with 
curses. The captain attempted to apologize for 
the profanity of his men, saying it ‘was perfectly 
common among sailors, and they meant no harm by 
it. 

‘With your leave, captain,’ said the young stran- 
ger, ‘I think we can put an end to it.’ ) 

Himself a swearer, and having just apologized 
for his men, the captain was puzzled for an answer 
but after a little hesitation he replied, ‘I might as 
— sail against a head wind as to think of: such a 
thing. 

‘But I meant all I said,’ added the young man. 

‘ Well, if you think it possible, you inay try it,’ 
said the captain. | 

As soon as breakfast was over, the oldest and 


quarter deck to smoke his pipe. The young man 
entered into conversation with him, and soon drew 
from him a history of the adventures of his life.— 
From his boyhood he had followed the ocean.—As 
he had been tossed on the billows in many a tem- 
pest, had visited several missionary stations in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and gave his testimony 
to the good effects of missionary efforts among the 
natives of the Sandwich Islands. Proud of his 
nautica] skill, he at length boasted that “he could 
do any thing that could be done by a sailor. 

‘I doubt it,’ said the young man. 

‘I can,’ answered the hardy tar, ‘and will not 
be outdone, my word for it.’ 

‘Well, when a sailor passes his word he ought 
to be believed. I know a sailor who resolved that 
he would stop swearing, and did so.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the sailor, ‘ you’ve anchored me; I’m 
fast—but I can do it.’ 

‘I know you can,’ said the young man, ‘and I 
bope you will anchor all your shipmates’ oaths with 
yours.’ i 

Not a word of profanity was afterwards heard on 
board the vessel. During the day, as opportunity 
presented itself, he conversed with each sailor sing- 
ly on the subject of his soul’s salvation, and gained 
the hearts of all. 

By this time I was much interested in the young 
stranger, and determined to know more of him.— 


those of self-denial, humility, a sense of depend- 


There was nothing prepossessing in his appearance; 


'pbeen n 


ence, strong confidence in the promises and per- f* his dress was plain, his manners unassuming ; but 
pt, | his influence had, by the blessing of God, in a few 
} short hours, totally changed the aspect of our 


crew. The tiger seemed softened to a lamb, and 
yee and quiet had succeeded confusion and blas- 
emy. 
_ After supper he requested of the captain the 
privilege of attending worship in the cabin. His 
wishes were complied with, and soon all on board, 
except the man at the helm, were assembled. The. 
captain brought out a bible, which he said was given 
him in early life by his father, with a request that 
he would never part with it. We listened as our 
friend read Matthew’s account of Christ’s crucitix- 
lon and resurrection ; and then looking round on 
us, he said, ‘He is risen—yes, Jesus lives let us 
worship him.’ | 
It was ‘a melting scene. Knees that seldom 
bowed before, now knelt at the altar of prayer, 
while the solemnities of eternity seemed hanging. 
over us. After prayer we went or deck and sang 
ahymn. It was a happy place, a floating Bethel. 
Instead of confusion and wrath, there was sweet 
peace and sulemnity. We ceased just as the set- 
ting sun, was flinging upon us his last cheering 
rays. 
‘Look yonder!’ he exclaimed. You who have 
In the storm and cradled in the tem- 
jook at the setting sun, and learn a lesson 
that. will make you happy. when it shall set to rise 
no more. As rose that sun this morning to afford 
us light and comfort so has the Son of arisen 
to secure salvation to al] who accept and love him; 
and as that sun withdraws its beams, and we are 
veiled in darkness for a season, so will the Sun of 
Righteousness withdraw his offers of mercy from 


all who continue to neglect them. But remember, 


that season is one that never ends—one dark, per- 
petual night.’ 

The captain, deeply affected, went into the cabin, 
Jit his lamp, took his Bible, and engaged in read- 
ing till we had retired to rest. 

-In the morning, as soon as we were seated at 
the breakfast table, the captain invited our friend 
to ask a blessing. ‘There gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘this is the first time that ever I made such a re- 
quest, and never, till this young man came on 


‘board, have I been asked for the privilege of hold- 


ing prayers, though I have a thousand times ex- 
pected jt, both on the ocean and the lake; and have 
often cursed religion in my heart, and believed 
that it wag all a delusion. Now I see the influ- 
ence of the Bible, and though I make no claims to 
religion myself, I respect it, for my parents were 
Christians, and though I have never followed their 
counsels, I cannot forget them.’ 

And thus, for three days, we regularly attended 
family worship, and had much interesting conver- 
sation on various subjects; for there was nothing 
in the religion of the young man to repress the 
cheerfulness of social intercourse. From his fami- 
liarity with the Bible, his readiness in illustrating 
its truths and presenting its motives ; and from his 


fearless, but judicious and persevering steps, we 


concluded that he was a minister of the Gospel. 
From all he saw, he gathered laurels to throw at 
his Master’s feet, and in all his movements aimed 
to show that eternity was not to be trifled with. A 
few hours before we arrived in port we ascertained 
that he was @ MECHANIC. 

Before we reached the wharf, the captain came 
forward, and with much feeling, bade him fare- 
well; declared that he was resolved to live as he 
had done no Jonger—his wife he said was a Chris- 
tian, and he meant to go and live with her; and 
added, ‘I have had ministers as passengers, on 
board of my vessel Sabbath days and week days, 
but never before have I been reminded of the fami- 
ly altar where my departed parents knelt.” As 
we left the vessel, every countenance showed that 
our friend had, by his decided, yet mild and Chris- 


‘tian faithfulness, won the gratitude of many and 


the esteem of all. 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 
LIFE OF WICKLIFFE. 


As whatever may throw light on the sayings 
and doings of the Papists in former days is valuable, 
I beg a place in the Recorder, for the following 
abridged memoir of the great Reformer Wickliffe. 
[t may be well to peruse this brief statement of 
the persecuting malice of the papists, on his de- 
termining to * come out from the — thing.” 

ER MO. 


The Life of Wickliffe the First English Refor- 
mer. 


Joun WickuirrE was born near Richmond in 
Yorkshire, A. D., 1324. His parents, designing 
him for the Church, sent him to Merton College, 
Oxford, which was then esteemed one of the most 
learned societiesin Europe. Here he applied with 
such industry, that he is said to have gotten by 
heart the most abtruse parts of the works of Aris- 
totle, and reigned in the schools without a rival. 

He next applied himself to divinity, and soon 
become master of all the niceties of schvol-divinity. 
His good sense, however, early freed him from the 
shackles of authority and fashion ; he pointed out 


for himself a simpler path, taking the naked text | P° 


of Scripture into his own hands, and became his 
own annotator; for which reason, after the custom 
of the times, his contemporaries rewarded him 
with the title of The Evangelic Doctor. To these 
studies he added that of the civil and canon law, 
and was well versed in the municipal laws of his 
country. His reputation increased with his know- 
ledge he was respected as an able scholar, a se- 
rrous and pious man, a sincere inquirer after truth, 
and a steady maintainer of it when discovered. 

He first distinguished himself by his opposition 
to the mendicant friars, who were at that time a 
nuisance tothe University. They maintained that 
begging was of Gospel institution. 

Wickliffe held these men in great contempt on 
account of their laziness: and finding a fair occa- 
sion to expose them, drew up and sublished a trea- 
tise against able beggary, in which he lashed the 
friars with great acrimony. This piece consider- 
ably increased his reputation with the learned, and 
all men of sense and freedom admired the work. 

His popularity gaining ground, he was advanced 
to be Master of Baliol College, and afterwards 
elected to be warden of Canterbury Hall, from 
which he was subsequently ejected by Langham. 
Hibs continued at Oxford, and took a doctor’s 

egree, 
he University, as a compensation for his loss, 
elected him into the Divinity Professor’s chair, 
which fell vacant. 

Wickliffe having now attained the summit of 
his hopes, inveighed against the begging friars, 
who were at this time in the highest discredit at 
Oxtord, with the greatest acrimony, and opened 
the eyes of men to a variety of abusus which were 
before hidden in the darkness of superstition. 

Hitherto all his attempts were only to loosen the 
prejudices of the vulgar. His success in this war- 
ranted further progress, and he began to think of 
attacking some of the fundamentals of popery. In 
this he proceeded with caution. At first he thought 
it sufficient to lead his adversaries into logical and 
metaphysical disputations, accustoming them to 
bear contradiction and to hear novelties. At 
length, finding he was listened to with attention, 
and having a great party in the schools, he ven- 
tured to be more explicit, and by degrees opened 
himself at large. | 

He began by invalidating all the writings of the 
fathers after the tenth century. The speculative 
corruptions which had crept into religion were the 
first subjects of his inquiry; he then attacked the 
usurpations of the Church of Rome, whéeh has 
been attributed by his enemies to motives of re- 
sentment; but it ought to be remembered that he 
began his attack upon the Church of Rome before 
he had been injured by the pope. On account of 
this spirited attack, Wickliffe was deprived and 
silenced by the Archbishop of Canterbury. — 

About this time John of Ghent, Duke of Lan- 
caster, took the whole adininistration of affairs into 


his own hands, after the glorious and active reign 


of Edward the Third, who was too much impaired 


in body and mind to bear the fatigues of govern- 
ment. 
This prince, who had a spirit answerable to his 


notions in religion. The duke having experienced 
ill treatment from the clergy, conceived a settled 
prejudice against the whole order. This was the 
means of introducing Wickliffe into public life. 

The oppressions of the Church of were at 
this time severely felt in England. The large 
rectories and vicarages fell into the hands of for- 
eigners, who resided abroad, and left their benefi- 
ces to negligent and ill paid curates. By their 
means religion decayed, the country was drained 
of money, and an insolent body of tithe-gatherers 
were set over the people. 

To remedy these evils the Duke of Lancaster 
obliged the bishops to send in lists of such prefer- 
ments, as were held by foreigners, and sent an 
embassy to the pope, at the head of which was the 
Bishop of Bangor and Dr. Wickliffe. Though they 
failed in part in their endeavours to serve their 
country, Wickliffe took care to find out the real 


designs of the court of Rome in this and every 


other negotiation. He penetrated into its corrup- 
tions so far, that‘he began to think of it in a much 
harsher manner than he had ever before done. 

Thus influenced, on his coming home we find 
him inveighing in his lectures against the Church 
of Rome in warmer language than formerly. 

Every corrupt principle and practice in the Ro- 
man Church he detected; the pope was often the 
subject of his invective ; his infallibility, usurpation, 
pride, avarice, and tyranny, were his frequent 
theme. The pomp and luxury of bishops he would 
frequently lash with great severity. 

The Duke for his services took care to make 
him independent, by conferring upon him. the valu- 
able rectory of Lotterworth, whither he repaired 
and faithfully discharged the duties of it. 

Wickliffe was scarce settled in his parish when 
he was cited to appear at St. Paul’s in London be- 
fore Courtney, Bishop of London. He attended ; 
but on account of the riotous proceedings of the 
Londoners in consequence of the attendance, and 
the insinuations thrown out against the bishop by 
the Duke of Lancaster, the court broke up without 
taking any step of consequence in the affair. 

Edward II. dying in 1377, he was succeeded by 
Richard the Second, being then only seven years 
old. The Duke aspired at the sole regency, but 
much being apprehended from the violence of his 
temper, and his unpopular maxims of government, 
the regency was put into commission, and he had 
only one voice in the management of affairs. 

‘I'he Duke of Lancaster's fali was a signal for 
the bishops to renew their persecutions; the Pope 
aided them by sending five bulls into Engjand ; 
three directed to the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London, a fourtly to the University of 
Oxford, and a fifth to the king. With the bulls to the 
bishops he sent copies of the heretical articles, re- 
quiring them to learn whether Wickliffe really 
held those sentiments; and if he did to imprison 
him; or if they failed in that, to cite him to appear 
at Rome within three months. 


invasion from the French, deliberated whether 
upon an emergency, the money collected for the 
Pope, might not be applied to the service of the na- 
tion. The expediency was acknowledged, but the 
legality doubted. Both the regency and the par- 
liament put the question to Wickliffe, and his sanc- 
tion was very easily obtained. 

The Bishop of London would have proceeded 
with great zeal against Wickliffe, had not the 
Duke of Lancaster intimidated him by his threats, 
so that he contented himself with citing him to ap- 
pear before the provincial Synod at Lambeth on a 
certain day. He made his appearance at the ap- 
pointed time. Being questioned about the articles 
he detivered a paper explaining them. While the 
bishops were deliberating upon his confession, 
which was far from being satisfactory, the populace 
were tumultuous, exclaiming that they would suf- 
fer no violence to be done to Wickliffe. At this 
juncture Sir Lewis Clifford, a courtier, entered the 
chapel, and in an authoritative manner forbidding 
the bishops to proceed to any definite sentence, re- 
tired. Sir Lewis being well known to the bishops, 
they supposed that he came properly authorized, 
and the tumult increasing, they dissolved the as- 
sembly, forbidding Wickliffe to preach such doc- 
trines in future. He seems to have paid but little 
respect to this prohibition, as we are informed he 
used to go about iu a frieze-gown and barefooted, 
preaching wherever he came, without confining 
himself to his own parish. 

In the year 1373, Pope Gregory XI. died, and 
was succeeded by Urban VI., a pontiff universally 
despised ; so that the Cardinals, pretending to find 
some flaw in his election, chose Clement VII. 
Urban, unwilling to resign his claim, two popes 
contended for St. Peter’s chair; each found adhe- 
rents in all parts of Europe, and occasioned deluges 
of blood. 

Wickliffe did not neglect to use this as an argu- 
ment against popery; and a pamphlet soon appear- 
ed in Da name, against the schism of the Roman 
nti 
About the end of this year Wickliffe was seized 
with a violent distemper, which it was feared would 
proved fatal. The begging friars hearing this, 
sent four of their order, with four citizens of Ox- 
ford, desiring him for his soul’s sake to retract in 
the presence of those respectable persons; but 
with a stern countenance he refused, crying out, 
‘¢T shall not die, but live to declare the evil deeds 
of the friars.” Soon after his recovery he set 
about the translation of the Scriptures into Eng- 
lish. ‘This great work soon came abroad, much to 
the satisfaction of all sober men; but the bishops 
brought a bill into parliament to suppress it; the 
zeal of the bishops to suppress it, made it more 
sought after; many of the reformers purchased 
copies; those who were unable procured tran- 
scripts of particular parts. © 

Before this clamour had ceased, he attacked the 
favourite doctrine of transubstantiation. Wickliffe 
was thoroughly satisfied that this doctrine had no 
scriptural foundation, and he declaimed against it 
in 1381, before the University of Oxford. ‘The 
Vice-chancellor calling together the heads of the 
University, obtained a decree by which Wickliffe’s 
doctrine was condemned as heretical. Wickliffe 
appealed from the Vice-chancellor to the King. 


After this he was again persecuted by the cler- 
gv, the Archbishop of Canterbury citing him to 
appear before him, which Wickliffe refused to do, 
alleging exeinption on the ground of his being a 
member of the University, and holding a public 
office. The University seems to have been under 
different influence, as they supported Wickliffe, 
and the Archbishop remained satisfied with the 

lea. 
r Though he could not proceed against Wickliffe’s 
person, he resolved to procesd against his opinions; 
and in a court of bishops, and divines, some were 
declared to be erroneous, and others plainly here- 
tical. Their determination being published, he de- 
fended his principles with spirit and freedom. 

The primate taking offence at his audacity, en- 
deavoured to crush him by bringing a bill into par- 
liament to enable sheriffs upon proper information 
to proceed as far as imprisonment against preachers 
of heresy. This bill passed the Lords, but was 
thrown out by the Commons. 

Whether Wickliffe was ever after brought to 
any public question we meet with no account. It 
is most probable that he was advised by his friends 
to retire from thestorm. It is certain, however, that 


his leave of the University of Oxford, which till 
now he seenis to have generally visited once every 
year. Thus the persecution of the Archbishop 
prevailed, and that prelate had the satisfaction of 
seeing the man whom he hated, at length retreat- 
ing before his power into an obscure part of the 
kingdom. 

While these things were doing in England, the 
dissension between the two popes continued. Ur- 
han perceiving how little the thunders of the 


Church availed, had recourse to mure substantial 


birth, was a man of violent passions, and had free 


At this juncture, the parliament, expecting an. 


at this time he quitted the Professor’s chair and took 


arms. With thie view he published a bull exhort- 
ing all who had any regard for religion to take up 
arms against Clement, in defence of the Holy See. 
This bull met with great encouragement in Eng- 


that nation for his general. Henry Spencer, Bish- 


op of Norwich, “a young and atout prelate, (says 


Fox) fitter for the camping cure than for the 
peaceable Church of Christ.” This officer having 
made his levies, set out with great eagerness upon 
his expedition. 

This war roused Wickliffe’s indignation even in 
the decline of years. He took up hig pen once 
more, and expostulated with the Pope in a very 
free manner, and asked him,“ How he durst make 
the token of Christ on the cross, a banner to lead 


false priests, and to oppress Christendom worse 
than Christ and his Apostles were oppressed by 
the Jews 
“ When will the proud priest of Rome grant in- 
dulgences to mankind to live in peace; as he now 
does to fight and slay one another. " 
This piece was likely to have involved hiny in 
greater troubles than he had yet experienced, but 
himself delivered his servant. He was struck 
with a palsy soon after the publication of this 
tise, and though he lived some ti he lived in 
such a way that his enemies consid him as be- 
low their res¢ntment. the last fe’attended di- 
vine worship, and received the fatal stroke of his 
disorder in his church at Lutterworth, A. D. 1384. 


| From the Missionary Herald. 
MISSIONARY . INTELLIGENCE, 


Sanpwicsa Istanps.—Letters have recently come 
to hand from a number of stations at the islands 
bringing intelligence of the. most interesting char- 
acter, giving reason to believe that the Lord, with 
whom is no restraint to save by many or by few, is 
at this period of embarrassment and perplexity in 
many respects, pouring out his Spirit extensively 
and with much power, imparting spiritual light to 
the benighted minds of that people, and gathering 
multitudes of them into his kingdom. 

On the first of March Mr. Chamberlain writes 
from Honolulu— 

The Lord is showing us that when money fails, 


the churches, or of the mission. He is, we trust, 
pouring out his Spirit more generally and abund- 
antly upon the churches in these islands, than has 
ever been known before. Eighty stand propound- 
ed at this station, and many more are hopefully 
converted. At all the stations on this island, there 
is evidence of the presence of the Holy Spirit; and 
it may be said at about all the stations on the 
islands. It is our confident expectation that not a 
station will be left unvisited. That al] who now 
appear to be converted will hold out to the end, 
we cannot presume to expect; but that a harvest 
of souls will be gathered into the kingdom we do 
not entertain a doubt. Let all the praise be as- 
cribed to the sovereign grace of God. : 

Mr. Bingham, writing from the same station on 
the 3d of March remarks— 

This is emphatically a year of the right hand of 
the Lord to the Hawaiians. There is a shaking 
and noise among the dry bones. The Spirit of God 
is most manifestly hovering over the islands.— 
The Gospel is the power of God. ‘The brethren at 
Hilo and Waimea on Hawaii are counting hundreds 
of converts. At all the stations on that island it is 
believed the Spirit of God is present and specially 
operating on the hearts of the people. Where the 
missionaries travel and preach, they believe God’s 
blessing immediately attends his truth, and is fol- 
lowed by conviction and conversion. | 

For three months past there has been a waking up 
at the stations on this island. ‘ First here, then at 
Waialua, then at Ewa, then at Kaneohe. I pro- 
posed a circle of protracted meetings for the four 
stations, one a month, from the first of January, 
commencing here. The propor was met by a 
readiness on the part of the ‘churches and the 
brethren, which indicated favourably, and the pre- 
paratory measures were salutary. The first occu- 
pied the first week of January, the second a week, 
three weeks later at Waialua, and the third is now 
in progress at Ewa. 

About the middle of November I spent a Sab- 
bath in the valley of Manoa, preached and convers- 
ed with numbers individually ; an increased atten- 
tion there was immediately obvious. 

The Sabbath that closed the last year was at 
Honolulu an interesting day. Preaching seemed 
to chain the audience, and I have reason to believe 
that numbers in the church'and out, felt resolved 
to spend the days of the new year, if allowed to 
see them, in a better manner than any former year. 
Our protracted meeting commenced the next morn- 
ing, as the first rising sun showed himself in the 
east. Our large house was well filled. Scores, 
if not hundreds, have declared that on that day 
they chose the Lord, and gave themselves to him. 
While writing this sentence a native man came 
into my study and said, he had lived in sin till the 
last day of December last, when he repented and 
gave himself to the Lord, (in his own district four 
miles distant,) and has served him till now, and 
means to do so unto the end. 

There are hundreds in this place, who, within 
three months, have apparently reformed, profess- 
edly repented, and are ready to pledge thtemselves 
to the servioe of the Lord. A large portion of 
these refer to the protracted meeting the first week 
in January, as the time when they first resolved to 
be the Lord’s, or when they were brought with 
clearer light to resolve anew to go to Christ and 


consecrate themselves to his service. Another 
class refer to the protracted meeting a year ago, 
and others to periods still earlier. veral petty 


gamblers have brought their cards and burnt them, 
and are urging their companions to forsake their 
ruinous courses. . 

Among those of whom it may be said, “ Behold 
he prayeth,” may be numbered Kehekli, (Thunder,) 
a stout-hearted heathen chief, who long ré 
the claims of the Gospel, but now appears to love 
the truth. He came to me “ by night” more than 
once during the protracted meeting, desiring to 
converse on the salvation of the soul, and would 
readily, at my instance, kneel down with me in 
city. Several of the church members h 
a Christian. 1 have allowed him to state his feel- 
ings publicly, but have not propounded him, or @ny 
one whose hopes are dated within two months. 
Eighty others have been recently propounded, one 
of them sick and blind. I have baptized and am 
expecting to baptize and admit most of the eight 
to-morrow. Seventy-three were admitted to this 
church during 1837, all or nearly all ona pretty long 
probation. 

What I have said will show in some measure 
the ground of my remark that the Spirit of God ap- 
pears to be hovering over the Sandwich Islands. 
There is good reason to believe that prayer, accep- 
tible and prevailing prayer, is offered to some ex- 
tent, and that God does hear and carry on his own 
blessed work, by the chosen instrumentality his 
wisdom has been pleased to appoint, and in such a 
way as to secure to himself the glory of it. When 
we stand between the living and the dead, and 
point sinners to the Lamb of God that taketh away 


‘the sin of the world, and show them that unless 


they go to him in penitence and faith, they cannot 
be saved, it is encouraging to see the tear of ten- 
derness, the fixed eye, the stillness, the solemn at- 
tention in the conference room, or the great con- 
gregation, or the more private circle, and an eager- 
ness to catch and keep the words of the preacher. 
It is pleasant to preach with the hope that an im- 
mediate blessing will attend, and this is my, privi- 
lege. 

Tatters have been received from other stations 
on the Islands, giving similar interesting intelli- 
gence, some of which will be inserted in the next 


number. 


land, especially as the pope chose an ecclesiastic of | 


men on to slay Christian men, for the love of two 


my room and pray with apparent childlike appli. 
ave e 


pressed their confidence .and satisfaction in him as’ 


his Spirit can operate ; that his divine influences, 4 
are not dependent upon the temporal prosperity of °.= @ 
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alter-it.in our Tabular View. 


- hopes of ‘these perishing multitudes. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 241838. 
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Teaus— Three Dollare if paid within siz months, or 
Dollers and Fifty Cents in advance. ' 


“Consection.-We sre requested to state that 
the Presbyteries of Bedford and Newton unani- 

mously adhered to the Assembly. We shall so 


as Crry Mission.—This Mission 
~ was established for the purpose of introducing the 
_ Gospel to that class of the destitate poor which 
is most sadly neglected.’ ‘In’ such a city as Phi- 
-ladelphia, there are thousands, who through po- 


_ verty and viee, may be said to be literally excluded 
from the sanctuary and who have none to minister | 


to'them in holy things. In too many instances, 
it is to be feared, that the woes of a lost eternity 
are superadded to the unrelieved sorrows of time; 


and it hag often been a subject of grief to us, that 
@ more adequate provision was not made to soothe | 


the sorrows, supply the wants, and enliven the 
Twenty 
missionaries should be employed to meet this case, 
and yet we have but one who is really engaged 
in visitin highways and hedges. The Rev. 
milen the city Missionary has now for 
a number of years devoted himself to this benevo- 
lent work; and endowed, as he is, with a heart to 
feel for the temporal and spiritual necessities of 
the poor, he is admirably qualified for his station. 
Hia journal] is the best evidence of his indefatiga- 
ble spirit and of the happy results of his ministra- 
tions. Shall we say it, to the shame of the 
Christian community, that even this one missionary 
is not adequately sustained! We should be hap- 
py in imparting, even in a small degree, a new im- 


_ pulse to this enterprise; and therefore we ask of 
_ every philanthropist and Christian,—of every one 


who would take pleasure in knowing that the poor 
have a friend to'sympathize with them in their 


sorrows and ready to administer Gospel consola- 


tion,—of every one who would wish to diminish 
the amount of. ignorance, vice, pauperism, and 


forward and contribute to the permanent support, 
not only of one faithful missionary, but of many 
who might become his efficient coadjutors. 


Menicau Missionary Society.—Such is the 
title of a Society recently established in China. 
The object of it, as set forth in a pamphlet trans- 


_ mitted to us by the Corresponding Secretary, is 


to spread the benefits of a rational medicine and 


surgery among the Chinese, by means of medical | Peo 


gentlemen who shall practice gratuitously under 
the patronage of the Society. 


of his piety, prudence, and correct moral and reli- 
gious character. The object is truly benevolent. 
The Chinese are almost totally ignorant of medi- 
cine and surgery ; and yet they are subject to dis- 
ease in its worst and most malignant forms. Their 
sufferings, therefore, are almost inconceivable. If 
the author of Christianity thought it not inconsis- 
‘tent with his divine mission to heal the sick, and if, 
wherever his religion has prevailed, Infirmaries 
and Hospitals have been reared in obedience to its 
humane spirit, this project should not be regarded 
by Christians as one which has few claims to their 
attention. Besides, it is well known, that the 
Chinese are more inacessible to foreigners than 
any other nation; to penetrate into the interior of 
their Empire is almost an impossibility ; and those 


_ who visit them with the sole object of instructing 


them in the Christian religion, find insurmountable 
‘difficulties in their way; but all their restrictions 
and prejudices seem to give way, when the skilful 
physician tenders his services to mitigate their 
bodily diseases. Pious physicians, and such alone 
this Society proposes to employ, besides the direct 
benefit which they may impart to suffering human- 
ity, may also prove effective pioneers to the heralds 
of the cross; nay, they themselves, may enjoy 
many favourable opportunities of holding up to the 
attention of this singular and interesting people, 
the cheefing truths of the Gospel. Great liberal- 
ity has already been displayed by influential for- 
eigners, resident in Canton, in behalf of this in- 
stitation, and not only has an Ophthalmic Hospital 
already been prepared, but arrangements are in train 
for departments for the treatment of other preva- 
lent diseases. Co-operation from the United 
States is needed and expected, not only inthe way 
of pecuniary contribution, but in medical men of 
the right qualifications. We cheerfully contribute 
our inflence to the promotion of an institution so 
praiseworthy, and to put our readers more fully 
into possession of the views of its founders, we 


_ publish their Address in another part of our paper. 


Test or Lirerature.—The Chronicle of the 
Church, published in New Haven, seems to ima- 
gine that a man jeopards his literary reputation by 
a want of familiar acquaintance with Tate and 
Brady’s version of the Psalms!- 


or Porery.—“ The Archbishop of Paris 
had made a splendid offering to the church of Notre 
Dame de Deliverance, in Normandy, in fulfilment 
of a vow he had made conditionally on the conver- 
sion of Talleyrand. The offering, which is an 


eine’. has inscribed on its pedestal words to this’ 
©” effect :—‘ Offered to the Holy Virgin, the mother 


of God, in grateful commemoration of her Divine 
grace, in bringing back a stray lamb to the fold of 
God’s church.’ ” : 

This is Popery in the nineteenth century. There 
are a few difficulties connected with this account. 
1. We are at aloss to know from what and to 
what Talleyrand was converted. If it was from 
nothing to Popery, the event scarcely was worthy 
of commemoration. 2. We are puzzled to find 
the authority for attributing a divine and convert- 
ing grace to the Virgin Mary. ‘The Bible says 
nothing about it, but perhaps the Popish Missal 
does. 3. Talleyrand was rather a rough Chris- 
tian for four score years, and the evidence of his 
conversion should bear some proportion to the 
hopelessness of his case. What was this evi- 
dence? “We presume he submitted to extreme 
unction. 4. We have wondered whether the 
Virgin Mary is duly sensible of the honour done 


to her by the erection of an image with an inscrib-| 


ed pedestal! Had she had a word to say in this 


matter she would probably have directed the graft- 


tude of the liberal Archbishop to God alone. 5. 
It is the first time we have heard the great diplo- 
matist called a /amb, the history of his eventful 
life, betrays a good deal more of the for. 6. We 
have asked ourselves, if this be Popery, is Popery 
Christianity &. 


The Medical Mis- | 
sionary mast be able to furnish full testimonials of 
thorough education in his profession, as well as 


Names of Presby’s.|For the Assembly. For the Secession, 
— vote not known 
Albany unanimous a 
Athens vote 
Baltimore vote not known 
Bedford unanimous 
Blairsville vote not known 
Beaver vote nut known 
Chilicothe 18 yeas, 10 nays 
Culumbus [vote not known 
Crawfordsville | yeas not known,7 nays 
Clamplain vote not known 
Clinton vote not knuwn 
- Cincinnati }2L yeas, 16 nays 
Carlisle junanimous 
Concord junanimous 
Erie yeae 24, nays 18 
East Hanover yeas 16, nays 7 
Ebenezer nearly unanimous 
~ Fayetteville junanimous 
. Flint River unanimous 
’ French Broad vote not known 
Huntingdon unanimous 
Holston vote not known 
Hopewell unanimous 
Hudson yeas 25, nays 8 
Harmony junanimous 
a yeas 9, nays 3 
yeas 5,nays 2 
Kaskaskia vote not known saa 
Louisville junanimous 
Lancaster yeas 22, nays 16 
Logansport unanimous 
Marion yeas 14, nays 10 
Miami yeas 14, nays 5 . 
Missouri junanisgous 
Monroe one nay 
Mississippi vote not known 
Madison ayes 12, nays 5 : 
Montrose vote not known 
New York yeas 17, nays 7 
New York 3d /unanimous 
Nashville yeas 6, nays 2 
Newfon junanimous 
New Castle nays 3, 
New Brunswiek [unanimous 
Northumberland jone negative vote 
Orange large majority 
Ohio lunanimous 
Oxford unanimous 
Philadelphia nearly unanimous 
Philadelphia 2d _junanimous 
oria vote not know 
Richland vote not known 
Roanoke junanimous 
Susquehanna junanimous 
junaiimous 
alem eas 14 
Steubenville unanimous 
Tombeckbee vote not known 
‘roy vote not known 
Vincennes yeas 9, nays 2 
Winchester yeas 18, nays 5 
West Lexington (‘unanimous 
- West Hanover vote not known 
West Tennessee ‘yeus 11. nays 8 
District unanimous 
ilmington 
Wooster vote not known 
TABLE OF SYNODS. 
Names of Synods, |For the Assembly. |For the Secession. 
Albany The majority of this 
Synod refused to take 
a vote un adherence, 
and the minority sepa- 
rated from 
| parties near ua 
Cincinnati yeas 66, nays 44; after 
the division orthodox; 
had 75, secession 34. 
Tllinois |47 yeas, 23 nays 
Indiana yeas 66, nays 26 
Kentucky /unanimous 
Michigan vote not known 
New York yeas 87, nays 35, neu- 
ray, 
New Jersey about yeas 110, nays 80 
North Carolina j|unanimous 
Ohio 55 yeas, 43 nays 
Philadelphia without opposition 
Pittsburgh almost unanimously 
Virginia yeas 83, nays 24 
West Tennessee No direct vote on 
but obeyed 
Assembly in calling 
Presbyteries to ac- 
count, A decided ma- 
jority of orthodox pre- 
ent. 


THe Pit | Visw.—We tinue to publish 


she TpbulagView, the addifigns whigh 
ceive. It will be perceived that of the whole num- 
ber of Synods which belonged to the Presbyterian 
Church before the secession of 1837, that is nine- 
teen, fourteen have been called to express their 
opinion on the present state of the Church. Of 
these, ten have declared their adherence to the 
General Assembly, and two their adherence to the 
secession. In the remaining two there was no 
direct action ; one of them, however, has a decid- 
ed majority of orthodox members, and the other is 
supposed to be about equally divided. Of the jive 
remaining Synods, that of Missouri bas failed in 
having its regular meeting by a want of a quorum; 
that of Alabama will no doubt adhere to the As- 
sembly ; those of South Carolina, and Georgia, and 
Miesissippi, will adhere nearly unanimously ; and 
that of Tennessee wil] adhere to the secession. 
There were one hundred and seven Presbyteries 
connected with the Church before the secession ; 
of these, we have heard of the action of sixty-eight; 
fifty-one of these have adhered to the Assembly, 
and seventeen to the secession. Thirty-nine are 
yet to be heard from; some of these we know have 
refused to express any opinion, but:the great body 
of them will go with the orthodox. | 
TABLE OF PRESBYTERIES. 


Mormons.—Some of the missionaries of this 
fanatical sect are preaching the revelations of Joe 
Smith in England ; and it is said, they find faith 
enough across the Atlantic to swallow the golden 
tables. 


Lorp Byron.—F roin a specimen chapter of a forth- 
coming work, published in the National Gazette, we 
have extracted the following striking remarks on 
the influence of the writings of Lord Byron, or ra- 
ther we should suppose, on the combined influence 
of his life and writings. It cannot be denied, that 
the profligacy of his sentiments has vitiated many 
a youthful mind; but the discriminating reader 
will, even under the flowers of his poetry, detect 
the thorn which embittered his own happiness, and 
be enabled to see in the example of the poet, that 
peace of mind is inconsistent with infidel princi- 
ples and licentious habits. Had Byron been per- 
mitted to instil his infidel and atheistical senti- 
ments softly and subtly into the mind, he would 
have diffused a wide spread moral contagion 
around him; but given up without restraint to the 
workings of his own polluted heart, he has in the 
very grossness of his licentiousness and hardihood 
of his impiety, accompanied the bane with the an- 
tidote. ‘Those who have been charmed with his 
poetry, should look also on the man; and a more 
wretched picture of the wickedness, degradation 
and misery of a heaven daring sinner, we have sel- 
dom contemplated, than that pourtrayed in his 
biography by Moore. But to the extract. 


*¢On the whole, Byron has done great service to 
virtue, and will be regarded through ail time as 
having made in that matter a great and conclusive 
experiment. Before his time, men, dwelling in 
the region of moderate decency, have handled and 
smelt and tasted the forms of seductive vice, and 
have asserted that there was much excellence in 
them, and that it might be a question whether it 
were not a safe gaine wholly to relinquish truth 
and its restraints, and to take up with vice for vice’s 
sake. But Byron is the first man who has devoted 
his life and powers to the cultivation of flagitious- 
ness, and has been determined to find and nx in de- 
pravity all his hopes and wishes and rewards. To 
this new scheme of happiness he dedicated him- 
self wholly, and with all the ardour of desperation; 
sounded passion to its depth, and raked the bottom 
of the gulf of sin; he explored with the indomitable 
spirit of Carathis, every chamber and cavern of the 
earthly hell of bad delights; and the result was 
barrenness and exhaustion; the conclusion was, 
that when the inspiring immortality of celestial 
hope was resigned, there was an end to the inte- 
rest which had once been attractive;—that in 
Atheism there was no principle of progression—no 
source of vitality—no impulse to exertion—that 
virtue is, in its views, its thoughts, and its hopes, 
prolonged, complete and permanent—that vice is 
deciduous, crumbling, fragmentary; that the one 
addresses itself to that within us which is deepand 
everlasting, while the other engages only those 
faculties which are mortal and trausitory, and 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Tae or Gov.—The term call is em- 
ployed to denote the external address or invitation 
which the Lord directs to sinners generally, and 


which does not necessarily imply consequent suc- | 


cess. Multitudes are called to repentance and 
faith by the ministry of the word, by the course of 
God's providences, or by the ordinary influences of 
the Holy Spirit, who nevertheless refuse obedi- 
ence, and consequently fail to obtain the promised 
blessing. In this sense ‘many are called, but 
few are chosen.”’ Perhaps we may say, that there 
is not a single individual whose eye may rest on 
this paragraph, who has not been urgently and re- 
peatedly culled by each and all of these means; 
and yet are there not some, if not many among 


them, who, like the deaf adder, have refused (] 


hearken to the voice of the charmer, charm he ne- 
ver so wisely? The instituted means of grace, 
however, are not inefficient, or imperfectly adapted 
to their end, as multitudes, through their instru- 
mentality, have been gathered to the great Cap- 
tain of salvation, as trophies of his conquering 
power, and who shall, as the chosen of God, enjoy 
the purchased possession. In such cases the cal- 
ling is effectual’; thatis, an irresistible and gracious 
address is made by the Holy Ghost, to the heart 
and conscience of the sinnner, who is thus made 
willing in the day of God’s power. The Spirit 
speaks, the sinner hears the voice and arises from 
his spiritual slumber; the Spirit knocks at th 
door of his heart, and with alacrity he opens t 
door for his admission. He melts into contrition, 
his proud spirit is subdued, he grieves.over his 
ingratitude, and his once obdurate heart swells 
and overflows with love. He is called from dark- 
ness to light, from the bondage of Satan to the 
liberty of the Gospel, from a state of nature to a 
state of grace, from condemnation to justification 
and eternal life. All who are thus called toa 
participation of Gospel benefits, are indebted for 
the distinction to a sovereign act of God’s good 
pleasure, entirely irrespective of their works. 
Salvation is not of works, but of grace, not accord- 
ing to our own purpose, but the purpose of God. 
No truth is more satisfactorily settled than this ; 
*¢ Who hath saved us and called us with an holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according 
to his own purpose and grace, which was given us 
in Christ Jesus before the world began.”” What 
could be more explicit? Before the world began, 
the purpose was formed, the subjects of grace 
were selected, their salvation was secured through 
Jesus Christ, and they are then called with a holy 
calling, irrespective of their works. Men of cor- 
tupt minds may cavil at this doctrine, and yet, 
without the assurance which it imparts, despair 
might well enthrone itself in every human heart, 
Grace is sovereign in all its exercises, and in each 
particular step of our salvation, this sovereignty is 
displayed ; ‘*for whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the image of 
his Son, that he migtt be the first born among 
many brethren. Moreover whom he did predesti- 
nate, them he also called; and whom he called 
them he also justified; and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified.”” ‘Thus God begins the 
work, and he alone perfects it. - 


Synop or Missour!.—We stated in our remarks 
preceding the Tabular View, that the Synod of 
Missouri had no meeting in consequence of not 
having a quorum. At thetime we had heard no- 
thing more than the simple fact, but now we are 
enabled to state the particulars. : 
This Synod consists of three Presbyteries ; two 
of them, St. Charles, and St. Louis, refused to de- 
clare themselves either for or against the Assembly, 
and as a consequence, the minority of the former 
organized as the Presbytery of St. Charles. The 
third Presbytery, Missouri, unanimously adhered 
to the Presbyterian Church. Such was the state 
of things at the time of the meeting of Synod ; and 
by the refusal of the Presbytery of Missouri, and 
the orthodox portion of that of St. Charles, to meet 
with the others, they could not form a constitution- 
al quorum. The following communication from 
the Watchman of the South, and the annexed ad- 
dress agreed upon by the orthodox portion of the 
Synod, will explain the matter more fully. 


“ The Presbytery of Saint Charles at its last ses- 
sion in ‘I'roy, was divided, in sentiment, into three 
parts. Ist. A minority adhered firmly and without 
wavering to the true Assembly, and organized a 
Presbytery under its jurisdiction. 2d. Another 
minority, of whom was Dr. Ely, Mr. Dallas, a:.d 
others, adhered as firmly to the Assembly which 
met in the First Church Philadelphia, and renoun- 
ced the authority of any other. 3d. The majority, 
of whom were Messrs. Gallagher, Cochran, Gray, 
and others, declined uny action, which should go 
to fix an ecclesiastical connexion with either As- 
sembly, at least for the present. They declared 
themselves New-school men! They denounced 
the old and venerable head of our Church, as a 
* Lynch Court.” They applied many severe and 
harsh epithets to its reforming Acts; but did not 
think it prudent just now to say with what other 
body they would eventually connect themselves ; 
whether with a Southern Assembly, the New- 
schoo] Assembly, or some other yet unknown. 
The writer, who was present and heard these re- 
marks, was truly amazed, that a body of professedly 
grave men, should be so perfectly at sea, in a mist 
of uncertainty; and he was forcibly struck with 
the illustration, when one of them, compared their 
then situation to a ship, whose affrighted command- 
er cried out to all hands, * cast out your anchors, 
and hold fast till day light.” 

In strong contrast with this confusion of purpose, 
was the faithful band, who manifested an unyield- 
ing attachment to our beloved Church. Our vene- 
rable brother Ball, now near seventy years of age, 
had struggled the best part of two days to bring on 
the great question. He had just risen from a sick f 
bed, and had barely strength to carry him through. 
His pallid-countenance, his silvery locks, his trem- 
bling voice, all exhibiting the strongest love of 
truth and order, and a disposition to offer himself a 
sacrifice for their preservation, brought up the me- 
mory of his past days, when at the siege of Balti- 
more, he headed his regiment in the defence of 
Fort McHenry, and stood under the bombardment 
of thirty-two British ships of the line for the space 
of twenty-two hours. ‘Now, by the grace of God, 
a soldier of Christ, he was not less firm. 

The Presbytery of Saint Louis are very singu- 
lar in their action. They declare themselves un- 
committed by the act of their commissioner who 
aided in organizing the new Assembly. ‘They 
suppose the other Assembly require them to ap- 
prove of all their Acts—and deny that they had 
any constitutional right to make such requirement, 
and on this ground decline any special act of adhe- 
sion. 

The writer, who was present, when the report of 
their committee was adopted, thought he discover- 
ed a misapprehension of the true spirit and teno 
of the Act of the 30th of May. “ 

There was manifestly a want of information 
among their churches, on this particular subject. 
Inquiry had been kept down. Some of these 
brethren declared, they could not be induced to 
join the New-school party. One spoke of the pro- 
vidence of God preparing the way for some other 
organization. And one minister and one elder, ex- 
pressly declared that they should eventually adhere 
to the orthodox Presbyterian Church, __ 

Very great efforts were made to organize an in- 
dependent Synod. Strong persuasions were em- 
ployed, and even entreaties, to induce a member to 
Suffer his name to be used in connexion with a 
Presbytery fo which he declared he did not belong. 


Jeaves the eternal soul to the ‘self-torture of irre- | 
mediable vacuity.’” 


But the friends of order declined acting, with 


those who would not acknowledge the jurisdiction 

_of the only true and lawful Assembly, 
their aid no quorum could be convened. hope 
that truth will yet prevail, and order be restored to 
our afflicted Zion.” 


“ To the General Assembly of the Presbyterian’ 
Church in the United States of America. 

Dear Brethren—The undersigned ministers and 
ruling elders of the Synod of I Missouri, in con- 

rovgen met, at St. Louis on the 13th October, 

» for the purpose of considering the state of 
our churches and Presbyteries, and devising the 
best method of promoting their reform and pacifica- 
tion, in obedience to the Acts of 30th May last, re- 
spectfully represent the following facts, and in 
view of our peculiar and painful circumstances, 
ask your advice and direction. 

The Presbytery of Missouri at its Jast autumnal 
meeting, resolved unanimously to adhere to the 
Presbyterian Church, on the basis of the Assem- 
blies of 1837 and 1838, as required in the Acts al- 
ready referred to. : 

The Presbytery of St. Charles, as it originally 
existed, neglected to do any thing enjoined in the 
3d section of the Ist of the acts referred to above; 
in consequence of which neglect a minority, con- 

sisting of three ministers and two ruling elders 
withdrew and organized a Presbytery as directed 
in the said 3d section of the Ist act. There was 
immediately added to their number, as appears by 
their report to this convention, two ministers and 
one ruling elder. : 

Concerning the Presbytery of St. Lonis we 
know nothing officially. We believe they have 
also neglected, in part at least to obey the injunc- 
tions contained in the aforesaid acts. 

There are, we know, ministers who are not 
here, connected with all our Presbyteries, and 
many churches are not here represented, who con- 
cur with us in determining to adhere. 

In view of al] which things, the undersigned did 
not feel at liberty to unite with the majority of the 
original Presbytery of St. Charles, und with the 
Presbytery of St Louis in constituting a Synod. 
But resolved to present the facts and earnestly ask 
to be advised and directed by the General Assem- 
bly of 1839, as to what is best to be done. : 

In taking this course, be assured, we do not dis- 
regard the instructions contained in the 2d section 
of the 3d act passed by the last Assembly, we only 
wish to give the Assembly a particular account of 
our state, not knowing but that the Assembly may 
be disposed, in view of all the facts to alter their 
instructions. In case, however, they do not, we 

-are prepared promptly to report ourselves to the 
Synod of Kentucky, previous to their next annual 
meeting. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Ministers. John L. Yantis, R. R. McAfee, Jo- 
seph Anderson, H. Chamberlain.— Ruling Elders. 
Robert Brent, W. C. Logan, W. Provines, Wm. 
Spencer, George E. Boswell. - 

We do hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true copy of the original paper passed by the Con- 
vention. R. L. McArer, 

Chairman of the Convention. 

G. E. Boswett, 

Secretary of the Convention. 


Mistimep Comp.iments.— We hope our minis- 
terial brethren will take it kindly if we remind 
them, that the pulpit is not a suitable place for 
paying compliments. A word may be sufficient. 
The propriety may well be doubted, of a minister 
complimenting a congregation on the attention 
which they have paid to his discourse, which, by 
the way, is only an ingenious mode of compliment- 
ing his own talent which rivetted their attention ; 
or of ministers, by way of episode in their discour- 
ses, complimenting one another; but the worst 
form of this evil, is when prayer to Almighty God 
is made the vehicle of flattery. Thus we have 
heard a minister fel] a congregation, although in 
the form of prayer to God, that their pastor was a 
laborious student, a very eloquent and faithful 
preacher, and that he had been the instrument of 
converting many souls—the object of the compli- 
ment standing behind him at the time. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Robert Carter, of New York, has issued a 
second edition of that now well known and esteem- 
ed work, Symington on the Atonement and Interces- 
siun of Jesus Christ. It may be liad also at Wm. 
S. Martien’s Bookstore, Philadelphia. — 


Mr. G. W. Donohue, of Philadelphia, has is- 
sued from his press a very neat pocket volume, 
entitled, ** The Recognition of Friends in another 
World. By the Rev. Benjamin Dorr, D.D., Rec- 
tor of Christs’ Church, Philadelphia.” A de- 
lightful subject, very judiciously treated. We 
shall furnish our readers a specimen. 


We have received from one of the Presbyterian 
Missionaries in India, a pamphlet, of which we 
give the full title, viz: **’T'wo Addresses on Tem- 
perance; by the Rev. Messrs. J. M. Jamieson, 
and J. R. Campbell. Delivered at a meeting of 
the Temperance Society, in His Majesty’s 13th 
Regiment, Light Infantry, at Karnal, Jan. Ist, 
1538. Lodiana, printed for the Karnal Tempe- 
rance Society, at the American Mission Press.’’ 
This pamphlet is interesting on various accounts : 
it affords a specimen of the printing at the recently 
established American Mission Press in India; it 
states the interesting fact, that the cause of Tem- 
perance has advocates in India, among the British 
troops; and last, though not least, it is an evi- 
dence of the ability and zeal of the Presbyterian 
Missionaries, who, recently in the midst of us, are 
now far off among the heathen. May the smiles 
and blessing of the Angel of the covenant ever rest 
upon them. 

We have been favoured with a copy of the ad- 
dress delivered by James Madison Porter, Esq., 
before the Literary Societies of Marshall College, 
Pa., at the commencement in September last. 
Sound in its views, practical in its bearing, and 
terse in its style, its perusal has afforded us gra- 
tification, as we have no doubt its delivery did to 
the numerous auditors. Mr. Porter, who is dis- 
tinguished at the bar, is an active friend of educa- 
tion, 4nd in this address he very emphatically ex- 
presses his conviction of the importance of religi- 
ous principles, to give efficiency to literary acquire- 
ments. ‘The cause of religion,” says he, ** and 
that of learning, will be found connected through- 
out the world. ‘The greatest amount of learning 
—of practical information—will unquestionably 
be found among that people, where Christianity is 

best known and practised, and where vital piety 
prevails, The school house is found ranged side 
by side with the Church, in every Christian land. 
The highest standard of morals prevails in that 
community where religion and education are most 
in favour. If these things be so, and that they 
are, the history of the world attests, then religion, 
morality, and education, stand hand in hand, mu- 
tually sustaining and supporting each other.” 


We have before us a pamphlet entitled, “A 
brief examination of the nature and use of the 
drinks mentioned in the Scriptures, &c. By 
Rev. A. O. Hubbard,” of Lower Canada. Mr. 
Hubbard examines in a condensed but satisfactory 
way, the words expressive of the principal drinks 
referred to in the Holy Scripture, and arrives at 
the conclusion that wine was a usual beverage 
with the Israelites, the use of which is in no part 
of Scripture forbidden. . The abuse of it, is of 
course, pointedly condemned. With this view, 


he argues that the friends of total abstinence in- 


without 


{lieve the position assumed by the author, to be 


jure their cause, by attempts to enlist the Scrip- 
tures ag absolutely forbidding even the moderate 
use of a beverage, which taken to excess would 
intoxicate. As a matter of strict exegesis, we be- 


correct; and yet we agree with him, that the use, 
although lawful, may not, under the circumstances 
of the case, be expedient. We have always been 
of the opinion, that some of the friends of tempe- 
rance have materially injured a good cause, by 
forced interpretation of Scripture; by placing 
wine on the same footing with distilled liquors; 
and by attempting to obtain against the use of the 
former, a Scriptural warrant, instead of arguing its 
disuse on the sufficient ground of expediency, from 
the danger of excess, and the tendency to create 
a thirst for more stimulating and intoxicating 


drinks. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF CONCORD. 


The Presbytery of Concord, at their last stated 
sessions, adupted the following preamble and reso- 
lutions, a8 expressive of their unanimous opinion, 
on the action of the last General Assembly, and 
the present state uf the Presbyterian Church, viz: 

For years the conflicting and unhappy state of 
the Presbyterian Church, has been manifestly and 
rapidly approaching a crisis, to which no friend of 
her interests could look with indifference. 

That her true members should sit in passive si- 
lence, whilst they saw her pure doctrines and order 
continually assailed, and supplanted by her profess- 
ed adherents;—was not to be expected ;—and yet 
when the needed and faithful warning, against en- 
croaching and dangerous errors, was given, the 
triends of truth were charged by the New School 
party with an intolerant spirit, and unchuritable 
rigor. In this humbled state of our church; whilst 
a strong foreign influence was bearing down with 
tearful effect on her dearest rights and interests, and 
whilst new and dangerous doctrines were taught 
from many of her pulpits and were teeming from the 
press;—the church felt itto be her right, as it was 
her most sacred duty, to arise in the strength of 
her Redeemer, and refurm encroaching abuses. 

And in this arduous work, the Lord was pleased 
graciously to interpose for the defence of our be- 
loved Zion, in a manner, demanding our lasting 
gratitude. 

When it appeared that the disturbers of our peace 
had the fixed determination of adhering to their 
erroneous doctrines and still clinging to the Pres- 
byterian Church that they might rule and revolu- 
tionize it,—the Lord evidently confused their coun- 
sels, and delivered his church in the day of her 
adversity. 

That the General Assembly of 1838, which 
held its sessions in the 7th Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, was the true and only General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in these United 
States, we hold to be an obvious fact to every un- 
prejudiced mind, Therefore 

1. Resolved, ‘That we highly approve the dig- 
nified and Christian manner in which the true Ge- 
neral Assembly of 1838, acted during the strange 
and wilful disorder of the seceding party. 

2. Resolved, That we fully approve the action 
of the suid Assembly, for the reform and pacifica- 
tion of the church, and that we will sustain to the 
extent of our ability the peace and purity of our 
beloved church thus happily reformed. 

3. Resolved, 'That the above preamble and reso- 
lutions be published in the Presbyterian, Watch- 
man of the South, and Southern Christian Herald. 

Extract from the minutes. 

Samvuet Wiuuiamson, Slated Clerk. 


ADDRESS OF THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY IN CHINA. 


In October, 1836, after mature deliberation, and 
encouraged by many whose views were in accor- 
dance with our own, a few suggestions relative to 
the subject of providing medical aid for the Chi- 
nese were drawn up and published. ‘The ho 
then cherished has been realized; the first public 
act—the organization of a new institution—has 
been completed. And it is in compliance with a 
resolution of the committee of management of this 
institution, that we have now once more the plea- 
sure of explaining our object, and of inviting the 
co-operation of all. those who wish to mitigate the 
sufferings of their fellow-men. 

The object of this Society is, as stated in the 
resolutions passed at its formation, to encourage 
the practice of medicine among the Chinese, tuo 
extend to them some of those benefits, which 
science, patient investigation, and the ever-kind- 
ling light of discovery, have conferred upon our- 
selves. 

In the midst of many improvements, and sur- 
rounded by numerons socia] advantages, the Chi- 
nese are nevertheless deficient in medicine and 
surgery, and acknowledge this deficiency by their 
conduct, whenever they can avail themselves of 
the well-directed skill and the superior adroitness 
of foreigners. The love of ease and the hopes of 
health lead mankind to accept assistance, wherever 
they can find it, to forego their prejudices, and 
sometimes to make large sacrifices, even upon a 
very slender prospect of recovery. T'he Chinese, 
though exclusive in al] their policy, form no excep- 
tion to this rule, for they have come in crowds to 
the ophthalmic institutions, submitting to opera- 
tions and medical treatment with unbounded con- 
fidence, and obtaining health and restoration, 
through the means of the physician, with every 
mark of the most unfeigned respect and thankful- 
ness. 
Our course then, is clear, a road to usefulness is 
thus open before us, a great people stand in need 
of our assistance in this way, and are withal very 
glad to receive it. ‘To restore health, to ease pain, 
or in any way to diminish the sum of human mise- 
ry, form an object worthy of the philathropist. 
But in the prosecution of our views we look for- 
ward to far higher results than the mere relief of 
human suffering. We hope that our endeavours 
will tend to break down the walls of prejudice and 
long cherished nationality of feeling, and to teach 
the Chinese, that those whom they affect to des- 
pise are both able and willing to become their bene- 
factors. They shut the door against the teachers 
of the Gospel: they find our books often written in 
idioms which they cannot readily understand ; and 
they have laid such restrictions upon commerce that 
it does not awaken among them that love of science. 
that spirit of invention, and that freedom of thought 
which it uniformly excites and fosters, whenever 
it is allowed to take its own course without limit 
or interference. In the way of doing them good, 
our opportunities are few, but among these, that of 
practicing medicine and surgery stands preeminent. 
Favourable results have hitherto followed it, and 
will still continue todo so. It is a department of 
benevolence peculiarly adapted to China. Ordina- 
ry modes of conveying information fail to attract 
the regard of the Chinese. Hence their ground- 
less fears and suspicions of us continue unchanged. 
If a ray of light flash unexpectedly upon them, 
they view it, not asa pure beam from an uncorrup- 
ted source, but as an ignis fatuus calculated only 
to mislead. Could wedispel these fears, and make 
known to them the true character and desires of 
the civilized western nations, many are sanguine 
that a more friendly policy would be adopted to- 
wards us. And inthe department of benevolence 
to which our attention is now turned, purity and 
disinterestedness of motive are more clearly evinc- 
ed than in any other. They appear unmasked ; 
‘they attract the gaze, and excite the admiration 
and gratitude of thousands. ae 

‘sHEAL THE SICK” is our motto—constituting 
alike the injunction under which we act, and the 
object at which we aim, and which with the bless- 
ing ot God, we hope to accomplish, by means of 
scientific practice, in the exercise of an unbought 
and untiring kindness. We have called ours a 
Missionary Society, because we trust it will ad- 
vance the cause of missions, and because we want 
men to fill our institutions, who to requisite skill 
and experience add the self-denial and the high 
moral qualities which are usually looked for in a 
missionary. 

For the agents by whom we are to our ob- 


United States, They have it in their power to help 
us, and are best qualified to select men that are 
fitted to execute our designs. We do notengage 
to support such individuals, and therefore shall 
leave them free to cherish al] the better feelings 
of an honorable independence. We offer them 
hospitals, with every other necessary and suitable 
accommodation, and means of effecting good. 
these hospitals we require for the patients the 
same uniform and well-considered attention, which 
are enjoyed in institutions of a similar kind at 
home. Men of eminent qualifications and tried 
character are indispensable for the successful prose- 
cution of the work. For after the Society has done 
all it can do, by way of preparation, its direct in- 
fluence on the Chinese is to be exerted through the 
agents it employs: on them, therefore, the desti- 
nies of the Society are suspended. If they fail, it 
faila. Their success, is its success. They are to 

ive effect to the wishes of the Society and its 
riends. ‘Too much care cannot be bestowed on 
their selection. Both in character and in prac- 
tice they should be in every way good men. The 
constitution of the Society has been framed so as 
to guard—as far as it is in its power to guard—this 
point. 

By the employment of such an agency the way 
will be paved to a higher place in the confidence 
and esteem of the Chinese, which will tend to put 
our commerce and all our intercourse with this na- 
tion upon a more desirable footing, and to open ave- 
nues for the introduction of those sciences and that 
religion, to which we owe our greatness, by which 
we are enabled to act a useful part in this life, and 
which fit us for the enjoyment of a better life here- 
after. And it will not be denied, that these form 
desiderata of no ordinary interest and import- 
ance, 
There are other advantages, which, though they 
be of a subordinate kind, are not without their 
value. Among the first we would refer to the 
benefits, which are likely to result to medical 
science by cultivating it in China. Countries are 
not less characterized by the form and nature of 
the soil and its productions, than they are by the 
prevalence of certain maladies and a partial or com- 
plete exemption from others. The contemplation 
of disease as influenced by the position and height — 
of a country, its inland or maritime location, and 
the general habits of the people, conducts the stu- 
dent to a most engaging range of medical philoso- 
phy, while it discloses many important lessons to 
assiet him in the way of benefiting his fellow crea- 
tures. The advantagesderivable from such a con- 
templation have been acknowledged at all periods, 
and in all quarters. ‘Tosecure these advantages, it is 
required, thata book should be kept in all the insti- 
tutions connected witht this Society, into which an 
entry will be made of all important cases, with a 
notice, not only of the disease and the treatment 
pursued, but also of the province, habits, and other 
circumstances bearing upon the history, of each in- 
dividual. Such books will in time be curious and 


to glance at the penetralia of domestic and social 
life in China, which we now can only read of, or 
view ata distance, from the very outskirts of the 
country. 

It will not require much illustration to show, in 
the second place, that information will be obtained 
in this way of the highest value to the missionary 
and the man of commercial enterprise. The ge- 
neral state of feeling in this vast and thickly popu- 
lated country, the partialities and prejudices of the 
people, can only be seen by us through a very ques- 
tionable and imperfect medium. The wants and 
resources of a territory so diversified and exten- 
sive are only known to us by reports, which are not 
always consistent with each other. But by such 
an intercourse with the people, as these institu- 
tions will afford, the truth will be learned in some 
measure, and answers to many questions, which we 
are now interested to ask, wilb be obtained ; for a 
sick man will often deal frankly with his physician 
however he may be disposed to conceal facts, or gar- 
ble his statements with any other person. 

Another advantage will be the education of 
young Chinese in those branches of science that be- 
long to medicine. Facts show that Chinese pa- 
rents are not altogether blind to the desirableness 
of placing their sons in our hospitals, as three are 
already under fhition in the institution at Canton. 
Young men thus instructed will gradually be dis- 
persed over the empire, travelling for pleasure, 
honor, or reward, a will dispense the benefits of 
a systematic acquaintance with the subject, where- 
ever they go. The successof their measures will 
render them respectable, and of course will re- 
dound to the credit of those also from whom they 
have learned theart. Their patients will not only 
hear, but feel that the people from the west are 
good men. The effect of such influences wil] be 
silent, but powerful, for there is something irresisti- 
bly impressive in a benevolent action, especially 
when it appears to be exempt from the imputation 
of interested motives. 

The Suciety recommends the study of the Chi- 
nese language, because to question a_ patient 
through an interpreter is a circuitous and often a 
very doubtful process. A knowledge of the lan- 
guage will open another door of inquiry, namely 
in relation to the substances used in Chinese Phar- 
macy, and to their peculiar modes of preparation. 
As the reciprocations ofhealth and sickness are va- 
rious in different countries, so Providence has dis- 
played a corresponding variety in the distribution 
of remedies. This correspondence between the 
prevailing disorders of any countries and the 
remedies which the hand of nature has provid- 
ed, is often very striking, and will become more so 
as the subject is investigated. We may therefore 
look fora great many valuable additions to our dis- 
pensatories, while an extended acquaintance with 
disease under new modifications will help to en- 
large and complete our system of nosology. With 
a small stock of Chinese phrases, great immediate 
good may be effected, but to accomplish extensive 
and permanent good, an acquaintance with their 
language, and with their treatises on the theory 
and practice of medicine, as prevailing in the coun- 
try, ls indispensible. This is requisite, also, to en- 
able one to write works by which their erroneous 
systems may be revolutionized. A man’s useful- 


ness will be in proportion, ceteris paribus, to.his 


on the part of those who would benefit the Chine 
emphatically so. 

We have alluded to the revolutionizing of the 
erroneous systems of the Chinese. But little ar- 
gument is needed to prove the urgent importance 
of effecting such a revolution. A few facts will 
suffice to show it. Authors of medical treatises, 
enjoying a high reputation and imperial patronage, 
are found to extol] the efficacy of many secret re- 
medies and vaunted specifics. And all, or almost 
all, adopt the common vagaries concerning the 
pulse—their infallible key to every ailment, and 
concerning the influence of the elements in caus- 
ing and affecting disease. Persons in the highest 
ranks of society believe in astrology, and consult 
the almanac in order to select an auspicious day for 
applying to a physician, though that dey may not 
come till their disease has advanced beyond the 
control of human skill. The Chinese admit their 
ignorance of medical science, especially of surge- 
ry and anatomy. An amusing and ridiculous com- 
pound of astrological dogmas and dissertations on 
the influence of the elements, like the ‘ Ethers and 
Elements’ of Heraclitus, takes the place of the 
well-established principles of physiology and chem- 
istry now received in the west.--As yet we are 
not aware that any correct knowledge regarding 
the circulation of the blond obtains in China. Ob- 


quency and force of the pulse are not the same in 
sickness and in health. Deducing from this cir- 
cumstance unfounded notions on the subject of pul- 
sation, a Chinese practitioner, on observing the cha- 
acter of the pulse in the last stages of disease, will 
hazard a prognosis of the number of hours the pa- 
tient may have to live. In the indefinite use of the 
word * * * by the Chinese, and of paey by Pytha- 

oras, we observe a remarkable coincidence. By 
Both the same term is often employed to design..te 
veins, arteries, nerves, and tendons. 

It has been sometimes objected, that to attend to 
the diseases of men is not the proper business of a 
missionary. This objection may be shortly answer- 
ed by a reference to the conduct of the Saviour and 
his apostles, who, while they taught mankind things 
that concerned their eternal interests, were not in- 


ject into execution, we must look to the Missiona- 
ry Boards and Committees in Great Britain and the 


different to their bodily sufferings. What he was 


In 


instructive documents, and such as wil] enable us @ 


knowledge of thé language. If knowledge be in- 
deed power, then is that of the language of in 
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servation, however, has taught them, that the fre- — 
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» pleased to'do by his Divine power, and what they 


ments, no one can in these 


teans as knowledge and the exercise of a genuine 
charity will furnish, The importance of educa- 
tion has beén ‘admitted; and none its 


requisite expense asa ‘perversion of sacred furids, 
not that education can make the a Christian, 
‘but because it ie one of the best auxiliaries. Neither 


has it been considered a:-misapplication of ‘money, 
or of the missionary’s talent, to employ science as’ 


an instrament wherewith to sweep away the foun- 


- dations of idolatrous eystéme—not that science can 
- Convert a heathen, but that, by demonstrating to 
" him the falsity. of his religion, it may prepare the 


way for him to'seek the truth, A similar rank 


and equal consideration are what we.ask for the 


of the Medical Missionary Soc 

peculiarity ical Mi iety. 
in China ie, that it addresses itself to the conside- 
ration of aut. ~The man of science and the phil- 
anthropist, who Took especially to immediate bene- 
fits, are here interested. And tothe sympathies of 
thoee who, while they equally appreciate the desir- 
ableness of contributing in every feasible manner 
to the welfare of their species for time, .contem- 


_ plate with unspeakably more eolicitude those inter- 


este which are eternal, it presents an irresis:ible— 
an overwhelming—claim. When we reflect upon 
the present state of surgery and medicine in China, 
the suffering that is experienced, the lives annual- 
essly lost, and advert to the time when 

milar ignorance was the misfortune of the nations 
of Europe ; and when we. consider the rational 
basis upon which science is now established, and 
our facilities for imparting it to others; the obliga- 
tion upan enlightened nations booomee imperative, 
to improve the opportunity afforded, of imparting to 
others the incalculable benefits received from the 
of chemistry and natural and inductive: 
philosophy to the subject of health, in the investi- 
gation of the causes and phenomena of disease and 
the means of controlling it. 

The world isa whole: and as the human race ap- 
proximate to the perfection which it is destined to 
reach, the principle of union and fellow-feeling 
will become more and more influential. A Bacon, 
a Newton, or a Franklin is not to be monopolized. 


Such men belong not merely to the nation that 


gave them birth, but tothe whole world. They 
were doubtless designed by Providence, to be bless- 


ings not merely to a single age or country, but to 


all successive ages, and to every land. Upon 
those who first enjoyed the boon, rests the obliga- 
tion to extend universally their principles, which 
have revolutionized the philosuphy and science of 
Europe, and which, whenever permitted free in- 

ress, will producesimilar results inChina. Sure- 
ly no accumulation of arguments is required to 
prove a case soclear. If the principle is admitted 
that our race is one, then the remoteness’ of the 
empire for which we plead cannot neutralize the 


0 facilitate co-operation in the observance of 
this obligation, agents are appointed in the princi- 
- cities of England and America. ~ About $9,000 

ave been contributed in China and its vicinity 
within the last two years to this cause, but whilst 


friends ‘here encouraye the expectation of a con- 


tinuance of their aid, the Society must look to the 


_ affluent of happier lands for its principal support. 


When we survey the vastness of the field, the 
good to be effected, and when, reflecting upon the 
immense resources of the western hemisphere, we 
compare these with the small portion of wealth re- 
quired to secure the desired object, we are contfi- 


dent that benevolence—disinterested like its au- 


thor, and as expansive as the woes of man are ex- 
tensive, will not withhold the means. A rare op- 
portunity is here afforded to the philanthropist of 
doing good—of enjoying the felicity of imparting 
to others, without diminution to himself, some of 
his richest blessings. He is invited to unite in ac- 
complishing a great, immediate and positive good, 
is encouraged by the hope of immediate success, to 
aid in uniting to the great family of nations this 
Jong severed and secluded branch, and in introduc- 
ing among this people not only the healing art, but 
in its train the sciences, and all the blessings of 
Christianity. To the various Missionary Boards 
whose co-operation is sought, we would respect- 
fully say, imitate Him whose gospel you desire 
to publish to every land. Like Him, regard not 
as beneath your notice the ae the eyes of the 
blind and the ears of the deaf, and the healing all 
manner of diseases. Until permitted to publish 
openly and without restraint the truths of the gos- 
pel, neglect not the opportunity afforded of freely 
practising its spirit. Scatter to the utmost its 
fruits, until welcomed to plant the tree that produ- 
ces them—the “ tree of life.” | 
(Signed) T. R. 


Perer PaRKER, 
China, April 14, 1838. E. C. Baipeman. 


RECOGNITION OF FRIENDS IN ANOTHER 
WORLD. 


BY REV. BENJAMIN DORR, D.D. 

If the Old Testament affords us plain intimations 
of the truth of this doctrine, the New is_still more 
express and clear. St. Paul, contrasting our pre- 
sent limited knowledge of the heavenly world, 


- with that which we shall hereafter possess, says, 


« Now we see through a glass, darkly; but then 
face to fucc; now I know in part; but then shall [ 
know even as also I am known;” (1 Cor. xiii. 12.) 
which would seem to imply that the blessed in 
heaven would at least know each other; for how, 
otherwise, could it be said that we shall know even 
as we are known! Not to know our most fami- 
liar friends in heaven, is a supposition altogether 
irreconcileable with this declaration of the apostle. 

At the time of our Saviour’s transfiguration on 
the mount, when he appeared in his matchless 
glory, Moses and Elias also appeared, as is gene- 
rally supposed, in their glorified bodies; with such 
bodies as all the saints in light will hereafter be 
clothed. If so, then their being known by those 
apostles who were with our Lord at the time, is a 
clear intimation that the saints will know each 
other in a future state. Moses had been dead fif- 


_ teen hundred years, at the time this event trans- 


nearly a thousand years before; and 
“made known to Peter, James, and John; and we 


ired, and Elijah had been translated to heaven 
et they are 


see no reason why they should not be recognised 
in heaven, by these same apostles—and if by them, 
by others also—as well as upon earth. 

Christ tells his apostles that, as a reward for 
their fidelity and zeal, they shall receive a supe- 
rior degree of glory in this heavenly kingdom ; 
which he represents by their sitting “ upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribesof Israel.” (Matt. 
xix. 28.) He speaks of those who “shall see 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the pro- 
phets in the kingdom of God; (Luke xiii. 28.) and 
of others who shall “ come from the east and west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ;” (Matt. viii. 11.) 
and to,the penitent thief he says—“ T'hzs day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise.” (Luke xxiii. 43.) As 
if he had said—*“ Thy body if perishing; but thy 
soul shall retain its life, its activity, its conscious- 
ness; and being received into the paradise of God, 
shal] see and know its Redeemer, even as it is 
seen and known of him.” These several expres- 


_ sions intimate, if they do not prove, that the saints 


will recognise, not only the Saviour in his glori- 
fied human nature, but his twelve apostles also, in 


their exaltation whatever it may be ;—and that 


they. will be able to distinguish “ Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and all the prophets;”"—and if these, 
then why not all the others of “ the general assem- 
bly of the church of the first born whose names 
are written in heaven,” and our immediate friengs 
among the number ? 

There. are two passages in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
which seem to place this subject beyond all ques- 
tion. ‘They prove, at least, “that St. Paul antici- 
pated on the last day a personal knowledge of those 
on his part, and a personal reunion with them, with 


_swhom he had been connected in this life by the 


ties of pastoral offices and kind affection.”* ‘To the 
Colossians he expresses the anxious desire of being 
able, in the day of Christ, to “ present every man 
perfect in. Christ Jesus;” (Col. i. 27—29.) and 
to the Thessalonians he thus writes—* For what 
is our hope, or our jey, or crown of rejoicing? Are 


* Mant’s Happiness of the Blessed, p. 82. 


Christ at his coming? For ye are our glory and 
joy.” (1 Thess. i. 19, 20.) Here, this great 
apostle evidently anticipates with delight the time, 
| when he should meet these persons before the 
throne, and “ t” them to the Lord Jésus, 
“ as the seals,” to borrow the of the pious 
Doddridge, “ which God had been pleased to set to 
his labours, and as amiable friends, in whose con- 
verse and love he hoped to be for ever happy.” On 
thig latter text, the learned Dr. Macknight thus 
beautifully remarks :—‘ The manner in which the 
| Apostle speaks of the Thessalonians, shows that he 
expected to know his converts at the day of judg- 
ment. If so, we may hope to know our relations 
and friendsthen. And, as there is no reason to 
think that in the future life we shall lose natural 
and social affections which constitute so great a 
| part of our present enjoyment, may we not expect 
that these affections, purified from every thing 
animal and terrestrial, will be a source of our hap- 
piness in that life likewise? It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in the other world we shall 
love one another, not so much on account of the 
relation and friendship which formerly subsisted 
between us, as on account of the knowledge and 
virtue which we possess. For among rational 
beings, whose affections will all be suited to the 
high state of moral and intellectual perfection, to 
which they shall be raised, the most endearing re- 
lations and warmest friendships will be those 
which are founded on excellence of character.— 
What a powerful consideration this, to excite us 
to cultivate in our relations and friends, the noble 
| and qualities of knowledge and virtue, 
which will prove such a source of happiness to 
them, and to us. through the endless ages of eter- 
nity!” If St. Paul expected to know his converts 
at the day of judgment, may not every Christian 
minister indulge this hope? Can there be a higher, 
holier anticipation—always excepting the hope of 
enjoying the beatific presence of God and our Sa- 
viour, and the holy angels—than that of meeting 
those whom we may have been instrumental in re- 
claiming: from sin to holinese, and rescuing from 
the bitter pains of eternal death, to exalt them to 
glory, honour, and immortality ? Norcan we doubt 
that such knowledge will be vouchsafed to those 
who have “turned many to righteousness,” in that 
“triumph day,” when they stand “ assured,” 
“ Waiting the promised crown, the promised throne, 
The welcome and approval of their Lord.” 
Then indeed shall 
“ prophets, priests, 
Apostles, great reformers, all that served 
Messiah faithfully, like stars appear 
Of fairest beam ; and round them gather, clad 
In white, the vouchers of their ministry— 
The flock their care had nourished, fed, and saved.”* 


And will not the happiness of the saints be 
greatly increased, by such a recognition and re- 
union? If it be such a pleasure tu “ take sweet 
counsel together” here, and to “walk to the 
house of God in company,” (Ps. lv. 14.) what 
inust it be to join the same society of pious friends, 
in that temple above, of which the Lord Jehovah 
is the light and glory? If we are to associate at 
all with redeemed spirits—as we know we shall— 
if there is to be in heaven the most perfect com- 
munion of saints—as we are equally well assured— 
then is it not reasonable to suppose that this asso- 
ciation, this communion, will be first with those 
whom we knew and loved on earth; to whom our 
hearts were most closely linked; who, with the 
same opportunities and means of grace as ourselves, 
have been disciplined in the same school, and—if 
I may so express it—had their spiritual affections 
and virtues cast in the same mould? This com- 
munity of thought and feeling, caused by a com- 
munity of joys and sorrows in their previous state 
of probation, would naturally attract them together 
in heaven, and bind them together, as kindred spi- 
rits. And we can easily conceive how much such 
an union would tend to enhance their bliss. May 
we not suppose that Peter now holds sweet con- 
verse with his first Gentile convert Cornelius, and 
his household, as well as with the Angel, who bore 
the message of mercy to this pious Centurion? that 
Paul and Silas are now associated with the jai‘er 
of Philippi and his*family, whom they were the 
honoured instruments of converting? and “ that 
the martyr Stephen, and Saul that barbarous per- 
secutor, (afterwards his brother both in faith and 
in martyrdom,) are now joined in bonds of ever- 
iasting friendship, and dwell together in the happy 
company of those, who have washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb?’’t 
Is there any thing fanciful in the supposition that 
Philip the Evangelist, and the treasurer of Can- 
dace again recognise each other? May we not 
believe, as the pious bishop Horne has said, that 
“in heaven the Ethiopian nobleman will again be- 
hold the face of his old pastor and father in Christ ? 
Numbered with the saints of the most High in 
glory everlasting, with what pleasure will they 
then look back upon the time which they spent 
together in the chariot, over the fifty-third chapter 


so much never-ending joy and comfort to them 
both!”{ Why may not Moses, and Elijah, and 
Peter, and James, and Johu—all of whom were 
witnesses of the transfiguration—now, in social 
intercourse, speak of the tine when they met to- 
gether on the mount, and were permitted to see 


of the glory now revealed to them? As memory 
retraces that heavenly scene, will not their hearts 
kindle with more fervent love towards Him who 
hath made them kings and priests unto God?” 
Will they not sing a louder and sweeter strain, 
unto Him who has procured for them an open and 
an abundant entrance into the holy of holies 1— 
And will not Peter now exclaim, with more ardent 
affection, and more devout thankfulness to his glo- 
rified Master, * Lord, itis good for us to be here! 
(Matt, xvii. 4.) Can we conceive of any pussible 
obstacle to such a union of pious hearts, and holy 
social intercourse !—to such a renewal of earthly 
recollections? Is there any reason why Paul, and 
Barnabas, and Luke and Timothy—fellow labourers 
on earth, and companions in glory—should not now 
review, with gratitude and praise, their common 
dangers, and trials, and sufferings, in their efforts 
for the conversion of the heathen world? If not, 
and assuredly there is not, then why may not all 
pious friends and relatives, who have journeyed 
together through life’s pilgrimage, be permitted to 
meet at its close, and review the dangers, and 
count up the blessings of the way; and, with 
united hearts and voices, bless Him, who conducted 
them safely to the haven where they would be? 
Why may not the parents and their children, 
brothers and sisters, unite once more in the social 
circle, and send up their anthems of praise, for 
being broughttogether to this state of glory? Love 
never faileth ; not even when faith is lost in sight, 
and hope in fruition. In heaven, the love of God 
and the love of our neighbour will be our highest 
duty, our highest privilege, our highest joy. And 
sO we trust it will be, in reference to those endear- 


life—they will be purified, strengthened, and per- 
petuated. | 
“ Allis not over with earth’s broken tie,— 
Where, where should sisters love, if not on high ?°"§ 
It is unnecessary to pursue this subject further. 
From the view we have taken of it, we think it 
abundantly evident, that Scripture allows us to 
hope that we shall know our friends in another 
life ; that all those, “ whoshall beaccounted worthy 
to obtain that world and the resurrection from the 
dead,” will be reunited to, and associate with, those 
whom they knew and loved in this life, “ and con- 


perpetual blessedness.” 


* Pollock’s course of time, p. 201. 

+ Doddridge on Acts, vii. 58. 

t Bishop Horne’s Works, vol. ii. Disc. 3. 
§ Mrs. Hemans. 


Be not carelesss of eternal happiness. You have 
heaven and hell, life and death before you, and it 
depends upon your own hearty choice which shall 
be your portion : and they are chosen by the choice 
of the way that leads to them—choose lite and 
choose it speedily. And remember once again, that 
you have but one life to choose it—trifle not away 
this moment-wupon which depends eternity: mis- 
pend not your short time to your eternal loss.— 
Mason. | 


not even ye, in the presence of our Lord Jesus | 


of Isaiah ; that small portion of time, productive of 


their Redeemer’s “ excellent glory ;” a faint shadow 


ments which now constitute the chief charm of 


tribute to each other’s delight in that condition of 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Major General~Scott—The New York American 
‘says, “ Major General Scott, is, as we hear, again or- 
dered to the northern fronticr. He is the man, upon 
| whom eminently seem to rest, the peace und honour o! 
the nation.” . 

New Banks are springing op in all parts of the 
state, under the new pita banking law. Mr. Dela- 
field, the Hon. James Emott, Hon. James Tullinad 
and other associates, have filed a certificate with the 
county clerk and Secretary of State, establishing’ 
bank with a cash capital of one million of dollats: 
The institution is to be styled the * New York Banking 
Company,” and will go into operation in this city as 
soon us the bills and other necessary detail can be pre- 
pared. The Willoughby Bunk, established by Samuel 
Willoughby, will commence business in a day or two 
at Brooklyn. It has a a capital of $100,0U0 with the 
privilege of increasing it to $10,000,000, and to con- 
tinue one hundred yeurs., 3S. A. Willoughby, presi- 
dent. F. Leake, formerly of the State Bank at Alba- 
by cashier. ‘The plates are engraved by Rawdon, 

right, Hatch & Co.—N. Y. Sun. 

The Winneba 
sin ‘I'erritory) Free Press, of the 23d ult., contains the 
following: * ‘The annual payment to the Winneba- 

oes, under the late and former treaties, took place at 
Rock, twelve miles above Prairie du Chien, on 
the west bank of the Mississippi river, on ‘Thursday 
last. Contrary to expectation, the bands from the vici- 
nity of fort Winnebagoe, which in council with Gov. 
Dodge at this place some weeks ago, obstinately per- 
sisted in a refusal to attend at the point fixed upon for 
the payment, came down in a large body, numbering 
several hundred, to receive their pcagenry After 
their arrival at the prairie, a council was held with the 
chiefs of the whole nation, by the Governor, in which 
the differences existing between the bands of the Up- 
per Wisconsin and those on the Mississippi, in rela- 
tion to the new treaty, were freely discussed, aud, it is 
believed, they retired mutually satisfied. The appre- 
hensions of difficulty from an attempt to remove those 
Indiaus to the country assigned them west of the Mis- 
sissippi, next spring, we hope and believe are now en- 
tirely removed. ‘lhe band of Kaish-ke-pey kah, num- 
bering three hundred and forty-five souls, have con- 
sented to remain west of the river, and will not re- 
turn to their former residence on the Wisconsin. The 
number to be removed, therefore, at the opening of the 
raat spring, will not exceed eighteen or nineteen hun- 

re 


Important respecting the Steamboat Law.—The Sec- 
retary of the ‘Il'reasury, in reply to the Collector of St. 
Louis, Missouri, very properly as we think, gives it as 
his opinion that “ by the 9th section of the act, it is re- 
quired that iron rods or chains, instead of wheel or til- 
ler ropes, shall be employed and used in the navigation 
of all steambvuats, of whatever description or wherever 
used.” 

That department also furnishes the followimg as their 
interpretation of the law: : 

“ The first scction of the act makes it the duty of all 
owners of steamboats or vessels propelled in whole or 
in pert by steam, of whatever description, or wherever 
or tor whatever purpose intended, to make new enrcl- 
ment and take out new license.” 

“The comprehensive phraseology used in the second 
section necessarily includes in its requirements boats 
propelled in whole or part by steam, used to tow ves- 
sels conveying goods, wares or merchandize, or pas- 
sengers. 

“ The injunction to open the safety valve on stopping 
for the purpuse of discharging or taking in cargo, fuel, 
or passengers, extends to all boats or vessels without 
distinction, propelled in whole or in part by steam. 

“The requirement in the 9th section, of fire engine 
and suction hose, du not extend to steambouts other 
than those employed on the sea, or on the lakes men- 
tioned in the cighth section, viz: Champlain, Ontariv, 
Erie, Huron, Superior, and Michigan.” | 

The question has been asked whether Congress have 
the necessary jurisdiction. Certainly in regulating 
commerce within tide waters. Then how is it on the 
Great Lakes! There, also, if we may not be accused 
of a sophism, we will add that regular tides (three va- 
rying each from half a foot to two feet, in every twelve 
— are actually ascertained to take place.—WN. Y. 

ar. 


New Jersey.—From the annual report of the Trea- 
surer we learn that the expenditures of this state for 
the past fiscal year were 72,378 dollars 87 cents, of 
which nearly 8000 dollars were for liabilities incurred 
during the preceding year, and upward of 17,000 
dollars on account of the state prison; leaving about 
47,389 dollars as the ordinary expenditure by the state 
government for the present year. ‘The amount of cash 
received during the year, independent of loans, was 
40,385 dollars 42 cents. The state debt including 
70,821 dollars 98 cents contracted previous to the pre- 
sent year, is 111,025 dollars 6 cents, 40,000 dollars 
of which will be paid when the state tax shall have 
been received, leaving a balance of 71,025 dollars 
6 cents. For the purposes of common school educa- 
tion 10,000 dollars were expended during the year. 
The present amount of the fund is 278,234 dollars 
97 cents, an increase of 9000 dollars since last year. 


Counterfeit Notes.—Five dollar Counterfeit notes of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania are in circulation. The 
paper and engravings of the spurious emission are 
both bad, but the signatures are well imitated. 


Bilious Fever.—A gentleman lately returned from 
a tour in the West has informed the editor of the 
Auburn Journal that the Bilious Fever raged dread- 
fully in Illinois. Of fifteen hundred labourers who 
conimenced working on the Illinbis and Chicago canal 
— spring, about onc thousand had died of this 
isease. 


Narrow Escape.—On the night of the 8th inst., as 
the stage was crossing the stream in the neighbour- 
hood of Berlin, Conn., the horses were borne down by 
the rapidity of the current. Mr. Charles Stearns (the 
only passenger) and the driver reached the shore in 
an exhausted state—the former by swimming, and 
the latter on the only horse which escaped drowning. 


Rail Roads.—The New Orleans Bulletin states that 
General Guines, of the United States army, has fur. 
nished the editor of that paper with a diagram of a 
system of Rail Roads planned by himself, to extend 
over the United States. The editor says—* An in. 
spection of the diagram shows Kentucky and Tennes. 
see to be the centre from which rail roads branch out 
to all points of the Union, connecting for instance 
New Orleans with Portland in Maine; Buffalo and 
Plattsburgh, in New York; Detroit, in Michigan; 
Chicago, in Illinois; Charleston, in South Carolina; 
Fort Gibson, in Arkansas; St. Louis, in Missouri; 
and several other points still farther to the Far West. 
The work, says General Gaines, is designed, in time 
of war, to enable us to wield our fighting men, with 
their arms and ammunition, from central and middle 
States to the most vulnerable points of attack on our 
sea-board and inland border, in one-tenth part of the 
time and at one-tenth part of the expense that move. 
ments would cost on ordinary roads. It is a work, 
moreover, calculated to bind the States together by 
ligaments, rendered indissoluble by its great and im- 
perishable utility to the States and people in general — 
giving safety to our national independenc u 
ragement to literature and science—profitable exten- 
sion to agriculture, and protection to the manufac. 
turing and mechanic arts—thereby tending to make 
our beloved country prosperous and happy in peace 
and impregnable in war.” ™ 


Death of an Indian Chief.—White Path, a distin- 

uished chief of the Cherokee tribe, died near Hop- 
F ineville, Ky., a few days since, aged 75 years. He 
was in company with the first detachment of emigrat- 
‘ing Cherokees, who passed through here a week or 
two ago. The Hopkinsville Gazette says of his burial : 
—He was a distinguished chief of their tribe—had 
been a great warrior, and for many years a member 
of the Cherokee Council. He was interred near the 
Nashville road, and a monument of wood, painted to 
resemble marble, erected to his memory, on which is 
inscribed his name, and the station he occupied among 
his people. A tall pole with a flag of white linen at. 
tached to it, was planted at the head of his grave.—T his 
honour, we are told, has been immemorially paid to 
their departed chiefs. 


Sudden Death.—The Worcester Palladium relates, 
that Mr. John Hubbard of that town attended a prayer 
meeting on the evening of the 10th inst., at the Vestry 
of the Baptist Church, and near the close of the even- 


ing im called upon to lead in prayer, which he did, 
le 


Immedjately on taking his seat, he went into a fit of 
apoplexy and expired in a few minutes. 


Cherokees.—A letter from Major General Scott to 
the War Department, dated Athens Tennessee, Nov. 
6, 183%, states that an attack had been made by a party 
of Indians upon Lieut. Smith and three men whu had 
them in charge, which resulted in the murder of two of 
the men, and in the other being wounded. He says 
“That this act of hostility was wholly unprovoked by 
any unkindness, is cvident froin the fact that the two 
men killed had dismountcd, and lent their horses to 


the murderers to ride, who pretended to be lame or fa- | 


tigued.” 

‘wo detachments of Cherokee emigrants left Cass- 
ville, Geo., about the end of October, leaving but three 
or four detachments which were to take up their line of 
march in a week or two. The sick and the aged, will 


go by way of the river, upon the rise of the water. 


Indians.—The Miners’ (Wiscon- } 


Parley P. Pratt, and Mr. Knight. ‘The Mormons as- 


were fighting for liberty and life. They deccived eac 


other, the only tie which bound them together was a | 


Pennsyloania Finances—The total revenue of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for the year ending 
the 31st October, 1838, was $2,769,678.29.—The ba. | 
lance in the treasury on the Ist of November, 1837, 
was $2,220,195.74. Making the amount uf moneys in 
the treasury during the year $4,989,223.03. ‘The ex- 
penditures ior the year were $4,88 ,863.73, leaving a 
balance in the treasury on the Ist November 1838, of 
$99,359.30. Of the money expended $119,161.42 were 
for turnpikes, $100,050 for etute roads, $62,950 for 
bridges, $283,156.18 for rail roads, canals, &c., and 
$3,153,125.79 by the commissioners of the internal im- 
provement fund—making a grand total of $3,718,443.39 
expended by the commonwealth during the year, on 
its roada and other works of internal improvement. 
The revenue derived from canal and rail road tolls 
during the year amounted to $950,336.32. 


Commerce of Philadelphia.—It is stated in Childs’s 
Commercial List.that in 1835, from the first of Janu- 
ary to the 14th of November, the number of arrivals 
at this port were 3477, of which 388 were from foreign 
ports. In 1836, during the same period, ay amount- 
ed to 3645, including 391 from foreign places. In 
1837, although it was a year of unexampled distress 
umong the mercantile community, the number of 
arrivals had increased to 6732, 381 of them foreign. 
This year, during the same period, the number of 
arrivals has been 9705, of which 437 were from 
foreign ports, including 51 ships from Liverpool. 

_ A Monster.—A tremendous rattlesnake, found near 
Huntsville, Ala., is thus described in the Democrat :— 
“Length, 11 feet 9 inches; circumference in the largest 
part of the body, 19 inches ; 93 inches round the head ; 
3 inches around the first rattle; 2 uround the last; 
length of the whole series of rattler, three feet eight 
inches ;—number of rattles, eighty-three ; length of the 
two poisonous fangs, two and three-fourth inches ;— 
weight, thirty seven and a half pounds; and yielding 
nearly five quarts oil. 

The Mormon War Ended.—The St. Louis papers of 
the 8th inst. state that the Mormon War had ended, 
by the-surrender of the leaders of the Mormons. On 
the 28th ulti:no about three thousand men, commanded 
by Gen. Atchison, of Clay County, made their appear- 
ance, before the town of Far West, the county seat of 
Caldwell county, where the Mormons were entrenched. 
Upon their approach the Mormons hoisted a white 
flag, which was shot down by Capt. Bogard, but was 
immediately replaced. Gen. Atchison then sent ina 
message, with a view to learn their wishes and inten- 
tions, when six of the leaders avowed their willingness 
to surrender, in the expectation that the Mormons 
should be unharmed. The surrender was accepted—and 
the individuals put under guard. ‘Their names are J. 
Smith, Sidney Rigdon, George Hinkle, Lyman Wight, 


sembled at Far West, comprised 700 men under arms. 
Of this number, a small body of 150, retreated and 
pursued their way to the northern frontier. | 

The Liverpool_—Great anxiety is manifested in 
New York for the fate of the steamer Liverpool and 
those on board. She sailed from Liverpool at her ap. 
pointed time, Oct. 20th, and has not yet arrived. On 
board the Liverpool there were fifty.one passengers 
(exclusive of servants and children.) Among them 
were J. Van Buren, Esq., son of the Presidess,of the 
United States. The Collector of the Port has ordered 
a cutter to sea, to cruise in the ordinary track ef the 
European packets, off the banks, and as far as may be 
thought advisable, for the purpose of discovering the 
Livef pool if possible, and of affording relief. 

The Liverpool was seen on the 21st October, at 8 A. 
M., with her engine stopped and blowing off her steam. 
She was afterwards seen at 11 A. M., Tuskar bearing 
N. N. W., distant about nine miles, going between nine 
and ten knots an hour, against a strong head wind and 
sea—all well. 


FROM CANADA. 


Invasion or Uprer Canapa.—A letter from Ogdens- 
burgh, dated 12th inst., to the Albany Evening Jour- 
nal, states that on the morning of that day two schoon- 
ers filled with “ Patriots” were lying in the river op- 
posite that pluee, intending to attack Prescott—that 
another party of 200 had taken possession of the steam- 
boat United States—that one of the schooners ran 
over tu the Canada side .and landed 200 men, about a 
mile below the fort—that the British steamer Experi- 
ment fired upon the United States, killing one young 
man, and afterwards fired upon the other schooner, 
which was aground, doing some damage to her rigging 
—that the schooner returned the fire, killing six men, 
sa then got afloat and crossed over to the Canada 
side. 

A slip from the Ogdensburgh Times, of the same 
date, confirms the intelligence, with the addition that 
the party which landed from the first schooner was at- 
tacked by the volunteers on the Canada side, and that 
they had received large reinforcements in boats from 
the American side. ‘The young man killed on board 
the United States was named Foster, the pilot of the 


t. 

The rebel forces occupied a windmill, about a mile 
below Prescott, and it is understood that there was 
another body above who had taken up a bridge and 
stand prepared tu defend themselves. Arms and mu- 
nitions appeared to be abundant. 

The Ogdensburgh Times of the 14th and 15th gives 
the proceedings down to the morning of the latter— 
which, stripped of the conjectures and rumors flying 
about, really amount to little more than nothing. On 
Tuesday night, the 13th, there was little crossing, the 
wind being very fresh, and no fighting took place on 
the Canada side—the invaders remaining snuy in their 
mill, and the British apparently waiting for reinfurce. 
ments and cannon. 

On Wednesdey night there was more activity on the 
water, a number of boats putting off from the Ameri- 
can side, and others opposing their attempts to reach 
the point on which the windmill stands. It was be- 
lieved that none succeeded in gaining the point. 

On Thursday morning a fire was vpened on the mill 
with a peice of cannon, which continued nearly an hour 
—result unknown. | 

A correspondent uf the New York Courier and In- 
quirer, writing on board the Telegraph, at Ogdens- 
burgh, on the 14th, says that only three Canadians 


joined the invaders. ‘The writer goes on to say:— | d 


‘‘Preparations are now going on for a final attack, 
some three or four hundred troops having just landed 
at Prescott, where our armed steamers have also ar- 
rived, fur the purpose of ovcupying the British waters 
below, and cutting off all retreat. Unless they get off 
in a few hours, before these vessels take up a position, 
they will be sacrificed to aman. Celonel Worth has 
seized several steam boats and two vessels, loaded with 
arms, &c. and sent them guarded to Sackett’s harbour, 
whence more troops are expected and another armed 
steamboat. These, I presuine, will be placed between 
the combatants and our shore. The whole country on 
both sides of the river is in a state of excitement. 

The Watertown Jeffersonian of the 16th gives the 
following list of “ patriots” said to have been killed and 
wounded in the skirmish of the 13th. 

Charles Brown, of Brownville, son of Judge Brown, 
killed—shot through the breast and head. Daniel 
George, of Lyme, supposed killed. Monroe Wheelock, 
of Watertown, wounded. Robert Dunton, of Water- 
town, missing, supposed killed. 

Cornwall, 15th Nov. 1838.—“ Col. Vankougnet and 
Col. Crysler are now at Prescott, with 400 men each; 
as also 800 of the Glengarians. ‘The greater part of 
the 93d have been forwarded by wagons from here. 
The steam boat Brockville has arrived from Kingston, 
and landed some heavy artillery. Thereare also three 
armed steamboats on the look out, to prevent any as- 
sistance from the American side to the rebels, or their 
being able to effect their escape by water. Escape by 
land is impossible, from the manner in which they are 
surrounded by our troops. It is the general opinion 
here, that an attack was to be made this morning. 

A letter received at Albany from Clayton, Jefferson 
county, dated Nov. 16, states that the patriots are all 
killed or taken prisoners. 


Lower CANADA. 


The strife appears to be at an end in this province, 
with little probability of renewal. At Naperville, 
where they made the greatest show of resistance, they 
have been completely discomfited, and a number of 
them were taken prisoners. Sir John Colborne has 
caused a considerable number of houses to be burned, 
belonging to noted rebels—a severe and painful, but 
doubtless necessary measure. 

We learn from Montreal that preparations are mak- 
ing there for trial of the prisoners by court martial; 
orders have been given for printing twothousand blank 
subpoenas fur witnesses. ‘The time when the court 
will assemble is not yet known. | 

The Montreal Herald of Saturday contains a transla- 
tion of a long statement ur confession, signed by Char. | 
les Hindenleng, who was captured under the name of 
San Martin, at Naperville. He is a Frenchman, lately 
arrived in this country, and was cajoled, he says, into 
joining the rebel service—that he was assured of hav- 
ing under his command an army of thirty thousand 
men, well equipped and brave, instead of which he 
found only three or four thousand miserable wretches, 
armed to be sure, but the rankest cowards he ever had 
any connexion with—The rebels were duped by ex- 
pectations of something great being effected from the 

resence of a French General, and he expected imarvel- 
ous feats to be performed by men who pretended the 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Great Western steam packet arrived at New 
York on Thursday afternoon, 15th inst. She left Bris- 
tol on the 27th October having on board one hundred 
and fourteen passengers. Her outward passage was 
performed in twelve and a half days. By this arrival 
we have English papers to the 27th inclusive, from 
which are subjoined a number of extracts. 

Intelligence had becn received in England, by the 
Great Western, of Lord Durham’s contemplated return, 
which was a matter of great interest, and it was sur- 
mised that it would prove destructive of the present 
cabinet, and speculation was rife as to his successor. 

It was reported that a short extra session of parlia- 
ment would be immediately held, in consequence of 
Lord Darham’s resignation. 

The commercial accounts from England look fa- 
vourable as to the cotton market, though those on the 
state of the grain markets, there and on the cuntinent, 
are such as to excite serious apprehensions. 

The duty on foreign wheat had advanced to 21s. 8d. 
A new commercial treaty has been entered into be- 


tween Great Britain and Austria, which is spoken of 
as highly advantageous to the interests of British com- 


merce, and utherwise of importance. 
The Duke of Devonshire has given up his claim to 


about £20,000 arrears of tithes, due to him as lay im- 


propriator of certain parishes in Ireland. 
Intelligence has been received in London, of the 


death of Sir Robert Grant, governor uf Bombay. 


The crop of cotton in Egypt the present year is ex- 
pected to exceed 90,000 bales. 

Seven lives were lost in one of the salt mines at 
Norwich, in Chesire, by the giving way of one of the 
foundations, in consequence of which the engine house 
and all its contents were precipitated into the abyss, 
burying the seven men and several horses beneath the 
ruins. 

Dr. Lushington has succeeded the late Sir John Ni- 
coll as judge of the Admiralty court. The salary is 
£2500. 

Letters from Turkey bring information that the 
Pacha of Egypt has paid up the arrears of his tribute 
to the Porte, for the year 1836, and that he is prepar- 
ing for the payment of the arrears of 1837. 

These letters also say that the British and Turkish 
fleets had united and repaired to the entrance of the 
Dardanells; and it was believed that they would pass 
into the Black Sea, to watch the proceedings of the 
Russians. 

Prince Louis Bonaparte had arrived in London from 
Switzerland. He travelled through Germany and Hol- 
land, and gn his road in many places was received with 
marked demonstrations of popular favour. 

British influence in Persia seems to have gained the 
ascendancy, the Shah having raised the siege of Herat 
in consequence of the menaces of British functiona- 
ries, and the arrival of British troops at Bushire. 

There is nothing in the state of the capital of France 
at all striking. Arrestson suspicion of political offen- 
ces still continue, but this is nothing new. 

The news from Spain was still unfavourable for the 
Queen. Pardinas, one of her generals, had sustained 
a severe defeat trom Cabrera, who had also collected 
an immense amount of booty with which he was slow- 
ly retiring to rejoin the main army of the Carlists. 

General Alaix has been appointed minister of war. 


2. 


Espertero was at Logrono, making no movement, Don | 


Carlos at Elorrio, and his general in chief Maroto at 
Estella. . 

The London Courier says :—There is a very stron 
and genera! impression in the commercial circles that 
the French blockade of Mexico is about to be brought 
to a close. Mr. Packingham, the British Chargé 
d’ Affairs, is about to return to Mexico, and it is under- 
stood that the blockade is not to last very long after his 
arrival there. 

Letters from Posen of the 10th instant state, that 
all the accounts received from Poland and the interior 
of Russia, spoke of the gigantic military preparations 
now making in the southern province of the empire. 
It was evident that these troops could not be intended 
for Circassia, as the nature of the country does not ad- 
mit of the display of large masses, and that they must 
of course have another destination. It was reported 
that the emperor would review the army in person to- 
wards the latter end of October. 

The Northern Yatch, which sailed from Shields 
lately on her passage to Leith, having a crew of thir- 
teen persons, and from eight to ten passengers, (one of 
whom she landed at North Sunderland,) was seen to 
pass through the Fern Islands between four and five 
o’clock on Thursday afternoon. The captain of a brig 
lying in the Tyne, it is said, saw her go down a short 
distance, from North Sunderland, and within a few 
yards of a Scotch smack. All on board are supposed 
to have perished. 

On Thursday se’nnight, the first iron ship built in 
Liverpool, was launched from the yard of Messrs. 
Jackson, Gorden & Co., near the Potteries. She has 
somewhat of the American build about her bows, a 
great breadth of beam, and a fine run. With the ex- 
ception of her decks, she is entirely built of iron. She 
is 271 tons old measurement, 27 feet 6 inches breadth 
of beam, 13 feet 10 inches depth of hold, and 96 feet 
keel, and has 99 feet 9 inches for tonage. All being 
ready, at eleven o’clock. tlie beautiful vessel with all 
her masts and rigging glided majestically into the 
river. She was named the “TIronsides” by Captain 
Mitchell, formerly of the ship “ Abbotsford,” who is to 
sail her. It is understood she is for the Brazil trade. 
When in the water she floated like a cork, and her 
masts were as stiff and as steady as possible. 

Accounts received from various departments of 
France, state that a reduction in the price uf cern had 
already taken place, and that the late rise had been oc- 
casioned by speculation, and not by a deficiency in the 
crops. 

The question so long pending betwetn France and 
Switzerland, has at length received a formal solution. 
After the reading of count Mole’s despatch on the 16th 
October, the diet unanimously voted the disbandment 
of all the Swiss troops then under arms, and at the 
conclusion of the sitting announced its own dissolution. 
It is expected that the duke de Montebello will be re- 
placed in his diplomatic post in Switzerland, by M. de 
Morney, at present ambassador from France to Swe- 
en. 


FROM CHINA. 


Canton papers to the 2ist July have been received at 
New York, by the ship Splendid. We take from the 
Commercial Advertiser the annexed abstract of their 
contents. 

It appears that repeated orders from Pekin, for the 
expulsion of the foreign merchants, have not been un- 
noticed by the British Government. Captain Elliott, 
the superintendent, has declared his purpese to oppose 
the execution of the edict with all his power, and the 
admiral commanding on the East India station has re- 
ceived instructions to cause one or more of his ships 
frequently to visit China, and he has also been instruct- 
ep to take an early opportunity of visiting China in his 
flag ship. 

The Imperial Government was still fulminating 
against opium, and the exportation of silver. The 

ree Press of July 21, cuntains a long and very curious 
report on these subjects, recommending that smokers of 
opium be punisf€d with death, and that other severe 
measures be adopted to suppress the practice. 

The British admiral Sir F. Maitland, arrived at 
Tongkoo Bay, in the Wellesley, 84, accompanied b 
the Algerine—and had been ordered away, as usual, 
by the Chinese authorities. The admiral was pro- 
hibited from landing at Macao, and from proceeding 
to Canton ; but the prohibition would not probably be 
regarded with much reverence. 

A number of Asop’s fables have been translated 
into the Chinese and fourd favour in the eyes of the 
Celestiuls. 


Difficulties, and an angry correspondence, have | 


taken place between the Viceroy and Captain Elliott, 
the British superintendent at Canton. ‘The latter had 
struck his flag and returned to Macao. The super- 
intendent refused to communicate with the Viceroy 
unless allowed to do so directly. The Viceroy re- 
quired that he communicate only through the Hong 
merchants. The Viceroy’s last docuinent was angry. 
He complained of “the vain aspirations” of Captain 
Elliott, who, he said, “ displayed a vanity somewhat 
like that of a craw-fish brandishing his claws as if 
they were battle-axcs.” 


TEXAS. 


Texas is involved in hostile commotions with the 
bands of fierce and intractable Indians, that hover on 
her frontiers. ‘The Houston Telegraph of Nov. 3d, 
states that 10 Americans have lately been killed within 
three miles of Bexar, and six Mexicans captured 
almost in the precincts of that city, by a large body of 
Camanches. These Indians made their appearance 
near Bexar on the 20th ult. Being discovered at a 
distance, and immediate notice being given, a party of 
thirteen went out to reconnoitre. 
a few miles, several Camanches were discovered.— 
Gen. Dunlap proposed to retire to the timber and fight 
under cover, but Col. Cage, who had been wounded by 
the Indians a few weeks previous, was anxious to en- 
gage there at whatever disadvantage. The party was 
soon attacked in the open pzairie by more than 100 
Indians. An attempt was made to charge through 
the savages—this succeeded, the Indians making way 
for them; but as soon as they had passed, the enemy 
closed in behind them, and killed eight out of the thir. 


hatred of the British name and British Government. 


teen with a volley of arrows and spears. Four out of 
the remaining five were wounded and r Bexar 


Having proceeded | 


| 


| with great difficulty. The next day, the bodies of the 
eight Americana, as woll as those of two eurvivors 
of a party of five, who had been kilicd, attacked by 
the Indians the day before, were discovered, brought 
into Bexar and decently interred. a8 

The Camanches were still in the vicinity of 
Bexar—they had expressed their determination to ex- 
terminate the white citizens, but to spare all the Mexi- 


_| cans unless they resisted them. The Telegraph calls 


loudly on the government for prompt, decisive, and 
energetic efforts, to crush these merciless savages. 


MARRIED. 
On Wednesday evening, the 2lst inst, by the Rev 
Albert Barnes, Jounn M. Harper, to Miss Susan B 
daughter of ALExanpER Ross, Esq, all of Philadelphia. 
At Cedar Hill Seminary, Lancastar county, Penn. 
sylvania, on Tuesday evening, 13th inst. by Rev. T. 
M. gs, Rev. H. Loomis, of New Orleans, to Cuar- 


torte M. Torrey, of the former place. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of monies received by the General 
Assembly’s Board of Education, from the 13th of 
‘September to the 13th November 1838, inclusive. 


Presb. ch. Moscow, per Rev. J. Dorrance, $5; 
Presb. ch. Cantun, per do. $2.87; W yaloos- 
ing, do. $5; Orwell, do. $1.03; Troy, do. 
$5; Warren, do. $2.64; Wysox, do. $4.62; 
Athens, do. $7.50; Braintree, do. $2.66 ; 
Smithfield Fem. Soc. $8: A Friend, paid — 
$10; proceeds of a collection after the 
annual sermon at Presbytery, $22.52; 


all per Rev. J. Dorrance, - - ‘ $76 84 
Presb. ch. Cross Creek, (Rev. Mr. Stockton,) 
for a particular student, per Mr. J. Dun- 
Presb. ch. Cross Creek, Pa. do. per Mr. J. 
Balance sub. from Ist Presb. ch. New York, 
per J. Lenox, Esq. -  - 
Presb. ch. Big Spring, (Rev. Mr. McCachren,) 
per Rev. W. Chester, - - - 10410 
N. Burt Jr. 10th Presb. eh. Philad., per Rev. 
F. McFarland, 10 00 
Presb. ch. Mercersburg, Pa. in part, (Rev. 
Thos. Creigh,) per Rev. W. Chester, 53 42 
Presb. ch. Bridgeton, N. J. per Rev. W. Ches- 
ter, - ° 47 76 
Ladies’ Association, do. per do. 55 30 
Presb ch, Fairfield, do. in part per do. 15 85 
Presb. of Elizabethtown, per Rev. Nicholas 
Murray, - - 254 80 
Presb. ch. Burlington, N. J. per Rev. W. 
Rutger st. ch. New , in part, per Rev. | 
OW. Chester, - 14475 


Presb. ch. Shaver’s Creek, per Rev. J.S. Woods, 45 
Rev. J. Smith, Fredricktown, Maryland, pe _ 


E. Platt, Jr. New York, per Dr. L. Stephens, « 
$30; 2d Presb. ch. Brooklyn, N. Y. per 


do. $11. - > 4l 00 
E. F. Backus, Esq. Philad. « /- 
3d Presb ch. Baltimore, in part per J. A. Pea- 

Ist Presb. ch. Baltimore, Bal. per Rev. J. C. 


$3238 35 
J. B. MITCHELL, Treasurer. 


SERMON TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


A Sermon to Sunday School Teachers will, with Di- 
vine permission, be preached on Sunday evening next, 
the 25th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Topp, in the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, Spruce street, below Sixth, Phila- 


| delphia. Services to commence at 7 o’clock. 


YOUNG -MEN’S BIBLE SOCIETY. 


By request of the Managers of the Pennsylvania 
Young Men’s Bible Society, a sermon will be preach- 
ed on Sunday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. H. A. 
Boardman, in the 10th Presbyterian church, Philadel- 
phia, Twelfth and Walnut streets. A gollection will 


be taken up. 
PHILADELPHIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At a late meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Philadelphia Bible Society, the Rev. James W. Dale, of 
Philadelphia, was unanimously elected General Agent 
of that Society. 

This appointment we understand has been accepted, 
and the duties of the office, especially as relates toa 
more general and thorough organization of the Chris- 


Bible at home and abroad, will be at once entered upon. 


tian power of Pennsylvania for the circulation of the 


ESTMINSTER DIVINES.—Memoirs of the 
Lives and Writings of those eminent Divines 

who composed the Westminster Confession of Faith, in 
the seventeenth century, in 2 vols. 8vo., by the Rev. 


James Reid. For sale by 
- ROBERT CARTER, 
No. 58 Canal street, corner of Mercer, New York. 


_ Union has now for sale the following new pub- 
lications : 3 
SELECT BIOGRAPHIES. 

A collection of memoirs of twelve distinguished men, 
adapted to encourage honourable ambition in youth. 
With a full length portrait of Sir Mathew Hale, 234 
pages. Price, 75 cents embossed, gilt edges. 

) LETTERS TO A YOUNGER BROTHER. 

Containing advice to a Jad on Habits, Example, 


| Amusements, Friendships, Benevolence, ‘Truth, Com- 
With anelegant engraving. Price 75 cts. 


pany, &c. 
embossed, gilt edges. 
THE BOY’S SCRAP BOOK. 
Miscellaneous selections, suitable for boys, under the 
heads of Biography, Philosophy, Anecdotes, Poetry 
and Miscellany, 255 pages, square form, 7 superior 
wood engravings. Price, embossed, $1. 
THE GIRL’S SCRAP BOOK. a 
Selections adapted to the reading of girls, under the 
same heads as the boy’s scrap book, and similar to it 
in size, appearance and price. 
ANECDOTES 
Of moral and religious facts, sayings, &c., under 
seventeen heads, as Meekness, Kindness, Trust in God, 
Mothers, &c. With a beautiful engraving. Price, 


| embossed, 75 cents. : 


DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS. 

This celebrated Work of Dr. Watts is here publish- 
ed in a very superior style, in “4 type, with a va- 
riety of fine wood engravings. Prefixed to it is a 
memoir of the author, including a letter of his father 
to his children, the excellent remarks of Dr. Watts on 
the duty of prayer and praise, and his “ preface to all 
who are concerned in the education of children.” The 
Cradle Hymn is included. The memoir, &c., fill 52 
pages, and the songs, 79 pages. Price, embossed, 75 
cents. 

PARLEY THE PORTER AND THE TWO LAMBS. 

These two popular compositions are printed in a 
neat little volume of 100 pages, with two engravings. 
Price 50 cents. 

THE INFANT LIBRARY—SECOND SERIES. 


A package of twelve books of eight pages, with four 
cuts each. The titles of these minatures are—Sing- 
ing, The Converted Child, The Visit, The Worth of a 
Penny, Human Life, The Lame Dove, The Still and 
the Spring, The Parrot, The Mother’s Jewels, The 
Fearful Child, Going to Church, ‘The Shepherd. 

They are larger than the popular Infant’s Library 
of 24 books, by the same author, of which nearly se- 
venteen thousand sets, equal to more than four hur- 
dred thousand books have been printed. 1m 

All the above books are published in a style that fits 
them for presents, and equal in their external appear- 
ance any of the books usually prepared for this pur- 
pose. We have also a supply of several of our stand- 
ard works in superior binding, as— 

The Scripture Guide, 374 to 874. : 

Memoirs of Pious Women, 4 vols. $1 to $4.50 for 
the set. 

Biblical Antiquities, 2 vols.,34 cents to $1 per 


ds A. Peabody, of - 10 00 
Dr. Darrach, Philadelphia, perdo. - - 20 00 
Collections in the Rev. Mr. Lawrence’s ch. 
Greenwich, N. J. per Rev. H. A. Board- 
man, - ‘ - 15 00 
1st Presb. ch. Albany, (Dr. Campbell’s) in part 
r Rev. W. Chester, . . - 450 00 
2d do. do. do. (Ur. Spragues’) in part per Rev. 
Ww. Chester, J 579 86 
N. Burt, Esq. Philad. Scholarship, per J. A. 
J. Hemphill, 6th ch. Philad. per J. N. Dick- 
son, $5; M. Dickson, do. $10; J. Hor. 
ner, do. $3 ; J. W. McElwee, do. $5; Miss 
Collections in West Pa. per Rev. J. Wood, 622 16 
2d Presb. ch. Carlisle, per Rev. Dr. McKinley, 106 14 
‘Balance from Presb. ch. Faggs Manor, per 
Rev. A. Hamilton, 14 05 
A member of Rev. J. Moore’s cong. Pa. 5 00 
Ex. Com. Louisville, Ky. per W. Nesbit, 136 87 
Collections in Presb. ch. Wrightsville, Pa. 
per Rev. J. McDowell, D.D. : - 13 25 


> 


EW BOOKS.—The American Sunday School 
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From the Christian Keepsake, for 1838. 
_ INVITATION TO GO ON: PILGRIMAGE. 


‘ BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


_ Come let us goto heaven ;—the way, 
opens into day, 
__ When, from the turning point of night, 
j Breaks the first beam of morning light. 

_ Come let us go to heaven ;—oor guide 

‘Is Christ wh lived, is Christ who died, 

And a staff and rod, 

Through life and death, will lead to God. 


. | Come let us go to heaven;—foreake 
death, and:bell ; ‘and gladly take 
Hliseasy yoke, his welcome load, — 
breve the dangers of the road. 


“~*~ 


let us go to heaven ;—and press 
On through the howling wilderness ; 
Yet fear not, little flock! though foes 
Without, within, your course oppose. 


Come let us go to heaven ;—no power, 
Not Satan raging to devour, 

all his hosts, can harm ; for ye, 
-'*"Phrough Christ, shalt more than conquerors be. 


Come let us go to heaven;—and meet, 
Once and for ever at his feet, _ 3 . 
Yea, ia his kingdom, as his own, 
Sit dow with'him upon his throne. 
Can these things be 7?—they are—are sure 
‘To all Who to the’ end endure; | 
Unbelief cries—Can they be ? 


let us go to heaven, and'see. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 
“ Still this one thing I do,” 
The, great apostle. cried, 
“The thing unseen pursue, 
Forgetting all beside.” 
Othon dost teach us still, 
‘wou of thee ; 
‘Fillon the heavenly hill 
‘Thy God and ours we see. 


Forget the things behind, _ 
each on to things before ; 
Whatever thon dost. find, 
Leave it, and ask for more. 
And what dost thou receive? 
‘Light, truth; arid‘ grace, and bliss ? 
And yet canst thoubelieve — 
“Phou shait have more than this? 
‘Thou shalt see greater things 
‘Than yet have biess’d thine eye; 
And faith must raise her wings © 


%, 


>» 


Higher and yet more high. 


The -fairest fruits that grow, 
‘The highest on life’s tree, 
Believe, rejoice and know 
. That they grow there for thee. 


- O use the grace thou hast 
In asking yet for more ; 
And all thy burden cast 
.On Him the cross who bore. 
Ask, and thou shalt obtain _ 
Peace on a battle field ; 


_ 1:5 Lossaball;be ehanged to goin, 


And fear to hope, shall yield: 


The sea of love divine, 

pe, However deep it be, 

__, Believe that it ig thine, 
_And trust that: boundless sea. 


Then press wards the mark 
OF t 


high calling’s prize ; 
Be ond death's valley dark 
The fall fruition lies. 


a , From the Boston Atlas. 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM. 


> “The following correct sketch of the Phila- 
“delphia Museum, is attributed to the pen of 


E..C. Wines. | 
An. intelligent foreigner, travelling in our 

to have declared that he scarce- 
iy entered a village in'which, if the opinion of 


‘ the residents, may be taken as authority, there 


-was not the handsomest church, the best minis- 
ter, the most’ beautiful bank, the ablest law- 

er, the most skilful” yee. and tfle 
healthiest climate in: the' United States. This 


is garicature, and was so intended ; 


but.there js truth enoug 
..pesognize the*original. 


in it to enable all to 
Whatever exaggera- 
‘tion our national vanity may lead us-to indulge 
‘in, I’ can have'no fear of trespassing beyond 
the limits of truth.in.saying that the new ed- 


-jifice erected, for the reception of the splendid 


collection of specimens and curiosities be- 


@ail, on entering, is in the highest degree 


“Jonging, to the “ Philadelphia Museum Com- 

y;”. is in some respects, the noblest .with- 
in our territories. The grand saloon in the 
‘geeond story is beyond comparison the largest 


"room in America; it affords in fact the only 


‘specimen. we have of a truly great and mag- 
nificent hall. -: It is 235 feet in length, 64 in 
width, and $2 in height, with a beautiful 
arched ‘ceiling, supported by 65 columns 
with. acanthus-leaved capitals. The coup 


beautiful and imposing. The Jength of the 
Hall, the ranges of columns and alcoves, the 
height and curvature of the ceiling, the por- 
traits of distinguished Americans inserted in 
‘the breastwork of the gallery and encircling 
the whole apartment, the beautiful perspective 
painting at the extreme end of the hall, rep- 
‘resenting a scene in India, with the giant 


forms of the elephant and rhinoceros in front, 


the small but elegant organ at the other ex- 
tremity, the prodigious skeleton of the Mam- 
moth Mastodon, which rears its huge propor- 
.tions upon an elevated pedestal in the centre 
of the room—and finally, the finished, taste- 
ful, and truly classical air that invests and 
reigns through the entire establishment, take 
‘the visiter who enters for the first time by sur- 
prise. ‘The-agreeableness of the effect is in- 
creased at nignt by the brilliancy of the gas 
illumination, and by the crowds of fashiona- 
tle people with which the hall is thronged ; 
there being, on an average not less than from 
200 to three hundred visiters every even- 
Ing. 
; "The arrangement of the specimens is some- 
what novel, and perhaps not strictly scientific ; 
yet it is very convenient, and on the whole 
the most satisfactory for popular observation. 
There are four ranges of alcoves, including 
each fifteen, viz: two on the main floor and 
‘two in the galleries. ‘Those below are devo- 
ted exclusively to the specimens in Natural 
History, arranged in geographical divisions. 
“The alcoves on the north side of the saloon 
contain the animals, birds, fishes, and reptiles 
of North America. Of those on the north 
side, four contain specimens, in all the depart- 
ments of Natural History, from South America, 
one from Europe, two from Africa, five from 
‘Asia, and one from Australia. Midway be- 
vean the two extremities of the hall there 
‘$s ‘an aviary, which contains, among many 
éther beautiful living specimens of the feath- 


red race, the two most magnificent parrots L 


paber beheld. The north gallery contains the 
_goineralogical collection, which is not large, 
and the collections of lepidoptera and matine 
“productions, each of which is rich and valua- 
‘ple. The display of shells and corals is most 


“beautiful; especially the cabinet presented 


with rare liberality, hy Mrs. William Hyde, 


- which is so large as to fill several alcoves. 
“THe south gallery contains specimens of the |. 
dresses, implements, idols, zrms, and various | 


_disposition of colours in its plumage are per- 
-fectly beautiful. 


_ the north gallery. 


{ 


,ape; there a sturdy blacksmith puffing over 


pheasant, from Asia. 


Boston Athenzum;* it having commenced 
_ with a single paddle fish, caught in the Ohio 


~ THE: PRESBYTERIAN. 


manufactures of savage tribes, but especial- 


any where extant. 
The paintings in this museum are chiefly 


e . portraits, painted by Charles Wilson Peale. 


‘Those of the former are far thé most original 
likenesses of our American worthies, begin- 
Ning as far back as before the Revolution, and 
‘coming down to our own times. The first in 
the series is a portrait of Washington, painted 
in 1754, when he was a Colonel in the armies 
of George the Third, and said to be an excel- 
lent likeness. Starting from the ‘ Father of 
his Country,” the series decended in chrono- 
logical order to the time when the venerable 
artist “‘ was gathered to fathers ;” embrac- 
ing altogether, about.150 portraits. These 
are inserted in the breastwork of the two 
‘galleries; and form a truly interesting and val- 
uable collection. The portraits by Rembrant 
Peale about 50 in number, are arranged in 
These are principally ori- 
ginal likenesses of the members of the great 
scientific society of the French monarchy, 
the Institute of France. Of this collection 
, the portrait which excited the liveliest inter- 
est in my mind, and gave me the greatest plea- 
sure, is the likeness of the Abbe Hauy, the 
discoverer of the geometrical law of crystalli- 
zation, and father of the true system of crystalo- 
graphy. ‘This man was equally remarkable for 
the beauty of his character and the beauty of 
his understanding; and both these qualities 
_are written in the features and’ expressions of 
the mild, modest, and amiable, but sternly vir- 


| tuous and profoundly scientific prelate. 


_-The taste with which the specimens in the 
several departments of Natural History are 
arranged and displayed is the admiration of 
every beholder. The birds seem almost to 
ibe ‘peopleing their native forests, scarcely 
, anything but their sweet carolling being want- 
ing to complete the illusion ; while the ani- 
mals are so skilfully modelled, both in form 
‘and attitude, that the “ spirit of life” has not 
yet departed. It is laughable to view the 


apartment in which the monkeys have their 
local habitation.” 


Here is a painter with 
his brush and easel, gravely taking a likeness 


of-his majesty the reigning sovereiyn of the 
ourang-outangz; there is a shoemaker, with 
-awl and lapstone, laboriously intent upon his 


calling. Here you see a fashionable tailor, 
giving the “cut divine” to the coat of a dandy 


his anvil. The birds, especially those from the 
equatorial countries, make a brilliant appear- 
ance. They are beautifully modelléd, taste- 
fully grouped, and in perfect preservation. 


Of all the specimens in the ornithological 


department the most magnificent is the argus- 
There is nothing gor- 
geous about this bird, but the combination and 


The method of preserving the zoological 
specimens in the Philadelphia Museum is said 
to be peculiar. Not only the flesh but the 
bones are entirely removed. The skin is 
then put into a preparation of corrosive subli- 
mate and first proof whiskey, in which it re- 
mains until they are ready for stuffing it, be 
the time*longer or shorter. It is then stuffed 
with cut straw and modeiled by an artist. In 


this condition it remains till perfectly dried, 
when the stuffing is removed, and nothing te- | - 


mains but the stiffened skin, moulded to its 
proper contour, and retaining whatever atti- 
tude the artist had seen fit to give it as being 
most expressive or picturesque. | 


Tae Museum was founded 
by Charles Wilson Peale in 1784. Its begin- 
nings were humbler ever than those of your 


tiver,and presented by Robert Patterson Esq. 
This fish is still preserved as adventitiously 


‘one of the greatest curiosities in the es- 


tablishment. The Museum first received a 
_charter of incorporation in 1821, which in 
1835, was repealed, and a new one, more lib- 
eral in its provisions, substituted in its place. 
By this charter the stock of the company is di- 
vided into 1000 shares, valued at $100 each, 
and authority is granted to increase the num- 
ber to 4000 their par value remaining the 
same. Under this charter the present vast 
and magnificent structure has been erected, at 
an expense of over $80,000, for the purposes 
of the Company. The architects are John 
and James Holden, Esqs. The apartments 
in this building are the grand saloon already 
described, and a lower saloon, 135 feet long, 
and 65 feet in width. Besides these there 
are a large preparing room, a library room of 
equal dimensions, and a lecture room ample 
enough to accommodate 1000 spectators. 
This is a most convenient and beautiful apart- 
ment for the purpose for which it is intended. 
The gallery and dome are supported by 20 
fluted iron columns. ‘The room is a semi- 
circle in form, with 20 rows of seats, inclu- 
ding those in the gallery, rising one above 
the other in such a manner, that every spec- 
tator can see perfectly well. Connected with 
the lecture room are a laboratory and retiring 
apartment. It is intended to have regular 
courses of scientific lectures delivered here 
by competent professors. These will be open 
to all the citizens at moderate Charges ; andit 
is to be hoped that many an hour will by this 
means be reclaimed from idleness, if not from 
something worse. 

The lower saloon is now being fitted up for 
the reception of Mr. Nathan Dunn’s Chinese 
Gallery. This will be acollection embrac- 
ing specimens in Natural History ; numerous 
articles of Chinese manufacture; agricultu- 
ral and mechanical implements; fac-similes 
of 76 men, women, and children, most of 
them to be dressed in full costume; mo-tlels of 
boats; painting; idols; musical instruments; 
household furniture ; splendid specimens of 
China ware; almost every thing in short, that 
can illustrate the arts, sciences, religion, 
manners, customs, modes of living, and do- 
mestic habits, and employments of the Chi- 
nese. This collection of Mr. Dunn will be 
to China, what Mr. Catlin’s Gallery is to the 
Indian races of ourowncontinent. This isa 
comparison which will be well understood tn 
Boston, and will serve to give some idea of the 
extent and distinctive characteristics of the 
exhibition. I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Dunn’s collection in its present disarranged 
state, and spent some hours in looking over its 
rare oddities and gorgeous beauties. It re- 
quires not the gift of prophecy to forsee that 
the Chinese Gallery is destined to become 
the most fashionable place of resort in the 
whole country. It will be something entirc- 
ly new. Nothing like it is, or ever has bee 
in America; and there are but two similar 
collections-in Europe, both, however, greatly 
inferior in extent and value to this of Mr. 
Dunn. One of the collections to which I have 


* A Bashel of Books. 


ly of the American Indians. Next to Catlin’s 
“ Indian Gallery” this museum possesses pro- 
bably the most extensive collection of curiosi- 


referred, is in-the Rooms of the London East 
India Company, and the other in the ctiy of 
Leyden. Mr. D_ will have a large room 
screened off inhis saloon, and fitted up and 
furnished io the true Chinese style, so that 
we shall have an opportunity of actually see- 
ing what is meant by Eastern magnificence, 
without the risk and expense of sailing half 
round the globe. 
dustry, to get his collection arranged and rea- 
dy for visiters by Christmas; and I think I 
hazard no loss of reputation in expressing the 
opinion that a sight of it will repay the trouble 
of a trip from Boston to Philadelphia. 1 shall 
not attempt a description now, being satisfied 
that the gallery, when the amnangement of it 
is completed, will merit a letter by itself. 
Peter PEREGRINE. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Swiftness of Birds.—A German paper, 
speaking of the swiftness of various birds, 
says: *“ A vulture can fly at the rate of 150 
miles an hour. Observations made on the 


that wild geese could travel at the rate of 90 
miles an hour. The common crow can fly 
25 miles, and swallows, according to Spallan- 
gain, 92 miles an hour. It is said that a fal- 
con was discovered at Malta 24 hours after 
the departure of Henri JV. from Fontainbleau. 
If true, this bird must have flown for 24 hours 
at the rate of 57 miles an hour, not. allowing 
him to rest a moment during the’ whole 
time.” 


M. Marzano has announced in the Venice 
journals, that in investigating the archives of 
the city of Bologna, he has discovered that 
the far famed Maid of Orleang was of the an- 
cient family of Ghislieri, of that city, and was 
in fact, the daughter of the celebrated Fer- 
rante Ghislieri, who was obliged to fly from 
Bologna in 1401, when John Bentivoglio 
usurped the sovereign power of that republic. 
The Venice Gazette of the 14th ult. publishes 
the documents produced by M. Marzano in 
support of his opinion. 


The Czar and his Army (after Review.) — 
They (the soldiers) do not salute, but as every 
division passes the Emperor hails them with 
the accustomed cheer of “ How are you my 
children?” to which they respond, in enthu- 
siastic roar, “We thank you, our father.” 
The corps having defiled, the Emperor again 
touches his hat to all the officers, saying. 
‘¢ Adieu, messieurs ;” and then walking from 
the regiment, he exclaims, ‘I am satisfied 
with your zeal and conduct, my children.” 
We'll do better next time” .is then the cry, 
from the battalions. 


The Duellist’s Reward.—After Aaron Burr’s 
acquittal, bankrupt alike in fortune and in 
fame, he became for years a wanderer in Eu- 
rope ; and on his return resumed the practice 
of his profession in New York; but public 
opinion was against him. Men who once 
knew, now shunned him; he had received 
upon his descending path, an impulse, so 
strong, that nothing could arrest the impetus 
which forced him lower and lower, until he 
reached a hiding place from men’s scorn in 
the grave.—NV. Y. Amerigan. 


A curious annimal has just arrived in this 
country, from Sierra Leone, and is attracting 
a good deal of notice among naturalists. It 
resembles in form a common cow, but is cov- 
ered with a coarse thin hair of a dirty yellow 
colour, with tufts of the same, hanging down 
at equal distances from its broad pendulous 
ears, and has altogether a most singular ap- 
pearance. It comes from the interior of West- 
ern Africa, and is little known even by the 
natives who call. it the bush cow. No pre- 
vious specimen has been brought to Europe. 
It has been deposited at the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens. 


Cure for Sea Sickness-—At this season, 
when so inany make sea voyages by steam for 
pleasure, and are so often cheated out of their 
enjoyment by that pleasure-destroying dis- 
ease, sea-sickness, it may be proper to mention 
the following simple remedy, which has sel- 
dom failed to give almost instantrelief. Make 
some green tea, strong, with just as much sugar 
in it as will make it palatable, and bottle it 
up. When sickness begins-to come on, take 
about a cupful; if that does not prevent the 
vomiting, let the stomach be completely 
emptied, take the same quantity, more or less, 
as the stomach is able to receive it, repeat it 
two or three times, and restoration will take 
place. 


Degeneracy of Character.—I have often 
found that young people who write a good 
hand, in the course of time wrote an awkward, 
careless, or illegible one ; and the causes of it 
were simply, first, that they wrote a good deal, 
consequently with haste and with contractions; 
secondly, they took a fancy to particular let- 
ters, or turns, and got a habit of flourishing 
away at them too much; and lastly, that they 
did not notice the gradual change for the 
worse in their penmansnip, and therefore did 
not correct it in time. Is not this very 
much the way that many a fine spirit dege- 
nerates?—from the frequent recurrence of 
the same citcumstances—the necessity of act- 
ing hastily—the predilection for some peculiar 
extravagances—and the inability to detect the 
gradual change for ithe worse. 


A Thought.—Were children accustomed 
fiom infancy, to hear nothing but correct con- 
versation, there would be little need of their 
learning arbitrary rules of Grammar—they 
would naturally speak and write correctly. 
Hence it is that children of educated parents 
are generally so mueh more easy and grace- 
ful in their conversation than the children of 
the uneducated. Our language like our man- 
ners, is caught from those with whom we asso- 
ciate, and if we would have the young improve 
in this important part of education we must be 
eareful that they hear no vulgarism from us. 
Parents and teachers cannot be too particular 
in their use of language in the presence of 
imitative children.—FPestalozzi. 


New Cordage.—The brothers Landauer, of 
Stuttgard, have obtained a patent for a new 
species of cordage ; the threads of which are 
not twisted one over the other, but united in 
a parallel direction. A cord, 1% inches in 
circumference, sustained a weight of 1300!bs. 
without breaking, and when at last an addi- 
tional weight caused it to break the fracture 
resembled a cut with scissors, which proves 
that each thread was of equal strength. A 
cord of 504 threads, 3 3-16 inches in circum- 
ference, 111 feet long, woven in this manner, 
only weighed 19]bs. whilst an ordinary cord 
of the same circumference and length, and as 


‘many threads, weighed 5131bs 


Mr. D. hopes, by great in- |. 


coast of Labrador convinced Major Cartwright | 


those who have nothing to do. 


_ bishops. 


Test of good Flour.—* Flour which is pure 
and unadulterated may be known by your 
seizing a handful briskly, and squeezing it 
half a minute; it preserves the form of the 
hand in one piece, although placed rudely on 
the table, Not so with that which contains 


foreign substances; its adhesive property is 


weak and it falls to pieces immediately. ‘The 
whiteness of flour is no evidence of its good- 
ness; the different materials used in adulte- 
rating flour have a tendency to whiten it.” 


Dr. Desjardins, who had been sent into 
Egypt by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
has lately discovered there a considerable 
number of MSS., some in the Memphitic, oth- 
ers in the Saitic languages. ‘The Prophecies 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Baruch, with the let- 
ter to the Jewish prisoners at Babylon, the 
Book of Job, the fourteen first chapters of 
Proverbs, and some fragments of the Book of 
of Kings, are mentioned among the works con- 
tained in them. 


Phenician Coin.—A very curious though 
rather rudely-executed copper coin has been 
found in digging up the pavement in Gold- 
smith street, Exeter. It is undoubtedly Phe- 


ician or Tyrian, and bears on one side an 


antique bust to the left, a bow in front of it. 
The reverse seems to present an oblong or 
rhomboidal figure, divided in the centre by 
what appears a bridge with arches, ora galley 
with oars. 


A fisherman, near Saint Malo, lately found 
on the shore a small casket, wrapped in cloth, 
and containing a chaplet, a scapulary, and a 
writing, purporting to be the last will of 
Father Alexis, a Franciscan friar and mission- 
ary, dated in 1776, in which he recommends 
to Louis XV. those countries which have not 
been visited by the Lord. This was, it ap- 


_ pears, put into the casket at the moment when 


the ship Sainte Marie or Sainte Marine (which 


is not perfectly clear,) was supposed be on 
the point of foundering, and the casket must 


therefore have been buffeted about by the 
waves for sixty-two years. 


Miseries of Indolence.—None so little enjoy 
life, and are such burdens to themselves, as 
The active 
only have the true relish of life. He who 
knows not what it is to labour, knows not 
what it is to enjoy. Recreation is only valu- 
able as it unbends us. The idle know noth- 
ing of it. - It is exertion that renders rest de- 
lightful, and sleep sweet and undisturbed. 
That the happiness of life depends on the re- 
gular prosecution of some laudable purpose, 
or calling which engages, helps and enlivens 
all our powers, let those bear witness, who 
after spending years in active usefulness, re- 
tire to enjcy themselves. They are a burden 
to themselves.—Rev. W. Jay. 


Newspapers.—The largest collection known 
belonged to the late Dr. Burney, comprising 
a numerous and rare series of those periodi: 
cals from the year 1603 to 1818, amounting 
in the whole to 700 volumes, and valued at 
1000 guineas. These important documents 
for the illustration of history, were purchased 
by the government for the British Museum, 
and together with complete -sets of all the 
newspapers published from 1818 to the pre- 
sent time, consisting of more than 3000 vol- 
umes, form a record of public events not to be 
paralleled in any other library in the world. 


To preserve Nails from Rusting.—“I beg 
to cominunicate a little valuable infurmation 


to those who may use nails for fastening the 


wall trees. I use cast nails about an inch and 
a quarter long, and heat them pretty hot in a 
fire shovel over the fire, but not red, and then 
drop them into a glazed vessel containing 
train oil. They absorb a good deal of oil, and 
thus prepared never become rusty, and will 
last many years.”——Mag. of Domes. Econ. 


The Human Heart.—It appears from the 
researches of an English physician of emi- 
nence, Dr. Glenderwing, published in the 
Medical Gazette, the medium weight of the 
heart is nine ounces in man, and eight ounces 
in woman. A remarkable fact and one hith- 
erto unknown is, that the heart of man 
becomes heavier as old age approaches, while 
that of woman diminishes in weight after the 


thirtieth year. 


G1BBON. 


Gibbon’s great consolation seemed to be 
derived from the probable continuance of life, 
as he considered ‘the abbreviation of time, 
and the failure of hope must dlways tinge with 
a browner shade the evening of life. ‘*So 
completely did he carry on a species of self 
deception on this subject, that in his last ill- 
ness, about twenty hours before his death, his 
biographer says, ‘‘he happened to fall into 
conversation , notuncommon with hm, on the 
probable duration of his life. He said, that 
he thought himself a good life for ten, or 
twelve, or perhaps twenty years.” How would 
such a death-bed have been enlightened by 


the hope full of immortality !’—Archdeacon 


Hoare. 


From the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. 
PAPAL DECREE OF 1837 AGAINST INFANT 
SCHOOLS. 


The congregation of the Supreme I[nqui- 
sition have addressed the following circular to 
all the bishops of the States of the church. 
We copy it from the Italian journals : 


‘¢ Most I!lustrious and Reverend Lord: 

‘'The Supreme congregation know that 
exertions were making to introduce into the 
Pontifical States, the schools called “ Free 
Schools,” or Sales d’Asyle, for children of 
both sexes; and that books containing a little. 
form of instructions had been printed and cir- 
culated, which are not edited in that truly 
catholic spirit which ought to preside in the 
formation of the first ideas of the mind, and 
the first feelings of the heart. eee 

“© My colleagues, the eminent Inquisitors 
General, having given greatattention to this 
interesting subject, have thought that it would 
be a thing full of danger, to say nothing more, 
to permit the introduction of the said Infant 
Schools in the Pontifical States. ‘They have 
therefore thought proper to forbid them, and 
to communicate this determination to all the 
This step has been fully approved 
by his Holiness. Your most holy and re- 
verend Lordship, in case any persons shall 
endeavour tu establish in your diocese, schools 
on the plan of Infant Schools, will employ all 
your zeal and care to prevent thcir formation. 

*[ respectfully kiss the hands of your 
Lordship, and remain your most devoted ser- 
vant,” CARDINAL ODESCHALCHI. 

Rome, Aug. 10, 1837.” 


NE BOOKS.—Robert Carter, Theological and 
Classical Bookseller, No. 5S Canal street, corner 
of Mercer, New York, has just published, A Treatise 
on the Atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ; by Rev. 
William Symington, second edition. Also a Memoir 
of Miss Hannah Sinclair; by Legh Richmond, author 
of Dairyman’s Daughter, second American, from the 
nineteenth London edition. 7 nov 3 


AMILY FLOUR.—Rochester, Ohio, and Penn. 
sylvania Flour of the best brands just received 

by the subscriber, who has made such arrangements, 
that he will be enabled at all times to supply such ar. 
article as cannot fail to give satisfaction to purchasers. 
All flour warranted, and delivered free of expense, by 

JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. corner of Dock and 
Second streets, Philadelphia. 


MONTGOMERY SQUARE BOARDING SCHOOL 


Location: 20 Miles from a on the Route to 
Easton and Bethlehem. 


‘7 ae plan of studies embraces Spelling, Reading, 
- Arithmetic, Pennmanship, Grammar, Geography, 
History, Composition, Elocution, Book-keeping,- Alge- 
bra, Geometry, Surveying, the Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages. The school-year is divided intu two sessions, 
commencing with May and November. Vacations— 
April and October. Terms—$100 per session, pay- 
able in advance, for boarding, bed and bedding, tuition, 
washing, fuel, lights, and stationary. Ample testimo- 
nials as to qualifications can be furnished the following 

are selected. 

_“ The Rev. Charles W. Nassau being about to estab- 
lish a school in Montgomery Square, Montgomery 
county, it gives us great pleasure to state our convic- 
tion of his high claims to the patronage of parents and 
guardians. He was, many years ago, under our in- 
struction as a student of the University of Pennsylva- 


nia, where he distinguished himself both as to scholar- 


ship and conduct, and at his commencement took the 
first honours of the institution. He has since had 
much experience as a teacher, and we can conscien- 
tiously recommend him as eminently fitted, in every 
respect for this useful profession. 
R. M. Patrerson, 
as J. G. Tnomson. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 18th, 1838.” 
University of Pennsylvania, Oct. 18th, 1838. 

I have great pleasure in stating that from his boy- 
hood I have been intimately acquainted with the Rev. 
Charles W. Nassau. 

For several years Mr. Nassau was a pupil in Wylie 
and Engles’ Classical Academy, during which time he 
prosecuted his studies with the most successful indus- 
try. His talents were of a superior order and his pro- 
ficiency, as might be expected, was in proportion. His 
conduct was always remarkable for decorum and pro. 
priety of every kind. His collegiate career in the 
University of Pennsylvania was distinguished for su 
perior excellence and highly creditable to himeelf. 

Mr. Nassau proposes to commence a school at Mont- 
gomery Square, about twenty miles from Philadelphia, 
in which will be taught all the branches entering into 
the constitution of a Classical and English education. 
This seminary proposed to be opened by Mr. Nassau, 
will embrace many superior advantages, from locality, 
purity of atmosphere, surrounding beautiful scenery, 
facility of access as a thorough-fare of various stage 
routes, &c. But Mr. Nassau’s character as a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, his experience as a preceptor, his ex- 
cellence asa scholar, thoroughly acquainted with every 
thing he professes to teach, the urbanity of his man- 
ners, his constitutional and habitual gentleness, duly 
blended with firmness and decision, his complete 
knowledge of the duties arising out of the relation he 
sustains to his pupils and his unwavering determina- 
tion, conscientiously to fulfil them, will render his 
academy one of the’ must eligible institutions. I trust 
Mr. Nassau will meet with adequate encouragement, 
as I am confident he deserves it. 

nov 24—I mtf SAMUEL B. WYLIE. 

AFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, Pa.—The 

students of this Institution reassembled for the 

Winter Session, on Wednesday the 31st October. The 
arrangements for the session are as follows: 

Logic and Moral Philosophy, Geo. Junkin, D. D, 
Principal. Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, Rev. David 
X.Junkin. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, W. 
McCartney. Chemistry, ‘I'raill Green, M. D. Greek 
und Latin Languages, Robert Cunningham, A. M. 
D. Moore, A.B. Ad. Prof. German, French, and 
Italian, Rev. Frederick Schmidt. Jurisprudence, James 
M. Porter, Esq. Geology, Peter A. Browne, Esq. 

The course for graduation, extends over four years. 
Students entering the Freshman Class are examined 
on Sallust, Virgil, Mairs Syntax, Greek Grammar, and 
Collectanea Greca Minora. 

A modified course, for non-professional men, com- 
prising Mathematics, Modern Languages, and Natural 
and Moral Philosophy, has also been introduced. 

The discipline of the Institution is strict but pater- 
nal. In addition to the ordinary checks and restraints, 
resulting from systematic vigilance, every effort is 
used both by the President and Professors for develop- 
ing and strengthening the moral principles of the stu- 

ents. 

Physical Education is also carefully attended to. 
With this view, opportunities are farnished to the stu- 
dents of devoting two or three hours daily to manual 
labour in Gardening, Farming, Printing, and Carpen- 
tering ; and the value of their labour is deducted from 
their bills. 

The department of the College to which the at'en- 
tion of the public is at present specifically request- 
ed is the TEACHERS SEMINARY and MODEL 
SCHOOL about to be opened under the care of Pro. 
fessor Cunningham and Mr. William Dunn, late of the 
Edinburgh Institution. The candidate teachers will 
prosecute their studies in Mathematics and Philosophy 
under the ordinary Professors in the Collegiate depart- 
ment. They will be instructed in the theory and prac. 
tice of Teaching, by Prof. Cunningham, and will be 
employed a portion of the day in giving lessons under 
his inspection, on the plan pursued in the Prus<ian 
and French Seminaries for Teachers. The Model 
School will be taught by Mr. Dunn, whose experience 
as a teacher and intimate knowledge of the best sys- 
tems of instruction have recommended him to the trus- 
tees, as a fit person for the office, and who resigned his 
situation in the Edinburgh Institution, to accept the 
appointment. 

The instruction given in the Model School will com. 
prise all the branches of a thorough English education. 
Pupils intended for the Collegiate department, will at- 
tend in addition the adjunct Professor of Ancient 
Languages. 

Parents desirous of placing their children in the 
preparatory school are requested to make early appli- 
cation. Young men intending to devote themselves to 
the profession of Teaching, will find it their interest 
to enroll themselves in the ‘Teacher’s Seminary, as 


numerous applications are made to the College for 


qualified Teachers. Individuals of wealth and public 
spirit interested in the advancement of Education, 
have now an opportunity of promoting that end by 
aiding young men to avail themselves of the facilities 
held out for qualifying themselves as teachers. 


THE EXPENSES ARE 

For the Winter Term of 22 Weeks.—Boarding, Tu- 
ition, use of Rooms, and Library, $63. Fuel and at- 
tendance per Room, $12. Washing 3 cents per piece. 

For the Summer Term of 20 Weeks.—Boarding, Tu- 
ition, &c., $60. 

For Tuition without board in the College department 
$15 per term; in the Model School $8.00. Board can 
be obtained in the town at from $2 to $3. 

The actual College expenses where two Students 
occupy a room fall a little under $140. from this is 
deducted the value of the Student’s labour in the shops, 
Farm, and Garden, which of course depends upon his 
diligence and capacity. The last term it varied from 
00 (for some have wrought none) to $29. nov 3—6t 


| capernr-one AND HYMNS—Approved by the Gene- 

ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 

published for their bénefit, both large and small size, 

and in fine and plain binding, may constantly be had 

of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, either by the 

thousand copies or a less number. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others 
will be, as heretofore, iinmediately attended to by 
3 SOLOMON ALLEN, 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street 


mR’ EW TEMPERANCE STORE.—Groceties sold 
2 at the lowest prices for cash only. No profits 
will be charged to make up lost accounts, and for the 
expenses of Book-keeping, Collecting, &c. &c., and 
goods will be sold proportionably cheap. All possible 
pains will be taken to obtain the very best quality 
goods of every description, particularly fine Teas, and 
to render the establishment worthy of general patron. 
age. Housekeepers disposed to economise in the pur. 
chase of Groceries, and those who purchase for families 
residing in the country, are very respectfully invited 
to call at the cash ‘lea, Sugar, and Coffee Warehouse, 
No. 275 Market Street, North side, three doors ubove 
Seventh, Philadelphia. SIMON COLTON. 
may 26—6in | 


i es LET—A neatly furnished parlour and cham. 
ber, with board in a private family, and pleasant 
situation. Inquire at this office. nov 10—3t* 


LD AND NEW THEOLOGY.—-Old and New 

Theology, or an Exhibition of those Differences 

with regard to Scripture Doctrine, which have recently 

Agitated and now Divided the Presbyterian Church in 

the United States. By James Wood. vol. 12mo 
Just published and for sale by » 

WM. S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner Seventh & George streets, Philadelphia. 


ATERSON BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
The Rev. John Anderson, A. M. (late Pastor of 
the Canal street Presbyterian church, New York,) 
Principal, The winter session of twenty-two weeks 
in the above school, will commence on the first Wed- 
nesday of November. Board and tuition, $200 per 
annum. The course of instruction will be ample; 
comprehending a thorough English, Mathematical, and 
Classical education. The discipline will be strictly 
parental, conbining mildness with firmness, and the 
pupils will be constantly under the watchful supervi- 
sion of the Principal or an assistant. No efforts will be 
wanting on the part of the Principal to merit the 
patronage of those parents or guardians who entrust 
children to ,his care. Further particulars may be 
known, by applying to the Principal, Paterson, New 
Jersey, which is only by the rail road cara, one hour’s 
ride from New York, or at the following Bookstores; 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway, Robinson & Frank. 
lin, 180 Broadway, Robert Carter, 58 Canal street, 
New York, and William S. Murtien, corner of George 
and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. nov 3—3t 


GACRED MUSIC.—The schools in connexion 3 


the Philadelphia Sacred Music Society, for In- 
struction in Vocal Music, are now resumed for 
season in the building known as the Session Room, in 
Cherry street, above Fifth. . They will be as heretofore 
under the direction of Mr. Luke P. Lincoln, from the 
Boston Academy of Music. The object of the Society 
in octabliching thoes erhanie, ie ta aultivate a taata far, 
and to improve the performance of church music. 
The course of instruction will be thorough, and the 
exercises will be conducted in such a manner as to 
render them pleasing as well as instructive. 

The charges will be such as to be within the reach 
of all who may wish to attend. All the pupils will be 
entitled to a ticket to each of the concerts of the “ Sa- 
cred Music Society.” 

A class of Ladies and Gentlemen will meet on Mon- 
day evenings, and another on Friday evenings. A 
juvenile class will meet on Saturday afternoons. 

Private instruction will be given through the day, 
and select classes will be attended to at such hours as 
may suit their convenience. As it is designed to com- 
mence with the first principles of the science, thore 
who may wish to become members would do well to 
attend at the beginning of the course. Instruction will 
be given in various kinds of Instrumental Music dur- 
ing the day and evening, by Mr Henry Knauff, Instru- 
mental conductor of the Society. 


_Appplication can be made at the rooms of the So- 
ciety on Monday and Friday evenings. , 


sep15—6m JAMES R. DICKSON, Secretary. 


SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW 
JERSEY.—This institution hag now been 
nine years in successful operation, durins which time 
it has received the approbation and patronage of Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Southard, Mr. Biddle, and many other most 
distinguished gentlemen, who have selected it as a 
place tor the education of their sons. It is believed, 
from its plan, to combine the essential advantages of 
private and public education, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity of no ordinary character to those desirous of 
giving their sons a thorough education. i 
The system of instruction pursued in this Seminar 

claims no affinity to the so called easy methods which 
propose to remove all labour and drudgery from the 
acquisition of knowledge. ‘The subscriber cannot 
promise any truly valuable mental acquisition, which 
is not the result of a slow, patient, puins-taking process 
on the part of the pupil himself. What he does pro- 
mise, 18, by every means in his power, to stimulate the 
pupil to this invigorating process. His object is to lay 
deep and broad the foundation of a good education— 
not to make mere learned boys, but to subject boys to 
a discipline by which they may become learned and 
able men. While therefore the studies pursued, and 
the time devoted to each, vary somewhat according to 
the destination of the pupils for commercial or profes- 
sional life, it is his constant aim, to make the instruc. 
tions in each departinent of the most rigid and tho- 
rough-going kind. Boys studying Greek and Latin 
are constantly exercised in making double translations 
from the English into these languages, and the reverse, 
and as soon as sutticiently advanced, are required to 
compose in these languages, and to write Latin and 
Greek verses afler the manner of the cclebrated Eng- 
lish and European schools. Boys who are intended 
for commercial life, and whose parents on this account 
do not wish them instructed in the Ancient Lan- 
guages, are trained to accuracy and promptness in 
the practical applications of mathematics, and re- 
ceive mure ample opportunities for a practical ac- 


quaintance with the Modern Languages. The French’ 


is studied with a View to its being a spoken, and not a 
written language merely ; and to this end it is the only 
medium of communication allowed at table, as ‘well as 
at the recitations in that department, and the more ad- 
vanced classes are required to employ this language in 
reciting in other departments. : 

The school consists entirely of boarders, no day 
scholars being received. ‘The teachers and pupils live 
with the principal, eating at the same table, sleeping 
under the same roof, and constituting in all respects 
one family. The discipline is entirely of the parental 
kind. Religious instruction is sedulously attended to, 
chiefly from the Scriptures themselves, and without 
insisting upon the peculiarities of any one sect. The 
grounds are ample, affording abundant opportunity for 
healthful sports in the open air, as well as for the ex- 
ercise of ingenuity and taste in gardening apd vari- 
ous mechanical arts to those who are disposed to 
amuse themselves in this manner. No boy is allowed 
to leave the premises except by permission of the 
principal, and then usually in company with a teacher. 
The strictest attention is paid to keeping the dormi- 
tories well ventilated, dry, and clean. ‘The teachers 
sleep in the dormitories with the boys, and the latter 
are not permitted to speak, nor to hold any communi- 
cation with each other, from the time of entering the 
dormitory till that of leaving it. Opportunities for 
vice are entirely excluded, the school being situated 
without the town, and apart from all other buildings, 
and the boys being never without the presence and 
supervision of the principal or one of his assistants 
Pocket money is distributed weekly by the principal, 
the amount depending upon the conduct‘of the pupil 
during the week, though never exceeding twenty-five 
cents. It is not desirable nor customary to receive 
boys over twelve years of age. Those eight or nine 
vears old are preferred. The school year is divided 
into two sessions and two vacations, the winter session 


commencing the first day of November, and the “a 


mer session the first day of May, and the vacations 
ing the months of April and October. 

The studies embraced in the plan of this Seminary 
are the Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish Languages ; 
Greek and Roman Antiquities; Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Surveying ; Spelling, Reading, English 
Grammar, English Composition and Elocution; Ge- 
ography, Ancient and Modern; History, Ancient and 
Modern; Evidences of Christianity; Penmanship, 
Book-keeping, Sacred Music, the use of the Globes, 
and the Elements of Astronomy and Natura! History. 

The charge for each pupil is three hundred dollars 
per annum, payable semi-annually in advance. This 
sum is in full for all the tuition, of whatever character, 
which the plan of the school embraces; for boarding, 
lodging, washing, mending, fuel, light, including also 
the use of bedding, books, stationery, maps, globes, 
libraries, and other privileges. The parent or guardian 
will have no extra charges, except for monies advanced 
or articles of clothing procured at his direction by the 
principal, for board in the vacations, or for medical at- 
tendance, if at any time it should become necessary. 


JOHN S. HART, Principal. 


Rererences.—The following persons are referred to 
all of whom have had sons or wards in the school, 
Kentucky, Hon. Henry Clay: New Jersey, Hon. San- 
vel L. Southard: Pennsylvania, Nicholas Biddle, Esq. 
Florida, Gen. Clinch : Delaware, Hon. J. J. Milligan : 
Chambershurg, Pa., Hon. George Chambers: Prince- 
ton, N. J., Rev. Drs. Miller and Hodge, and Mrs. Gib- 
son: Athens, Geo., Henry Jackson, LL.D.: Lezingtan, 
Geo., Joseph H. Lumpkin, Esq.: Natchez, Miss., Dr. 
William Dunbar, H. W. Huntington, and William B. 
Howell, Esqs.: New Orleans, Lu., John Martin, E. A. 
Rhodes, and Martin Duralde, Esqs.: Donaldsonville, 
La., Henry McCall, Esq.: Alezandria, La., Dr. B. 
Ballard: Cincinnati, Ohio, Hon. James Hall: Hunts- 
ville, Ala., Robert Fearn, Esq.: Cuhawha, Ala., Jesse 
Beene, Esq.: Middleton, N. C., Caleb Spencer, Exq.\ 
Lynchburg, Vu., John M. Otey, Exsq.: Washington 
City, Maj. Charles J. Nourse : Baltimore, F. W. Brune, 
L. W. Stockton, J. O. Hoffman, and J. ‘Todhunter, 
Fisqs.: Cooperstown, N. Y., John M. Bowers, Esq.: 
New Bedford, Mass., J. R. Anthony, and William 
Rotch, Esqs.: New York City, Rev. C. Stewart, B. H. 
Downing, S. Tousey, and J.G. Stacey, Fsqsa: Phila 
delphia, Alexander Henry, A. M. Howell, J. Glent- 
worth, Matthew Arrison, C. Macalester, S. and W. 
Welsh, Esqs.: Rev. John Chambers, Mrs. Harriet Col- 
man, and Mrs. Maria Blight. april 2i—tf 
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